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“ALL STEEL” 


Bolt and Rivet 
Heading, 
Upsetting and 
Forging 


Acme Single Bolt Cutter. Machines. Acme Single Bolt Cutter. 


She Acme Machinery Co. 
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Steel and Malleable Castings CLEVIS NUTS 





True to pattern. Quality un- 
surpassed. Steel will harden 
like tool steel. 








CLEVELAND CITY FORGE & 
IRON CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Acme Steel & Malleable Iron Works 


BUFFALO, WN. Y. 

















OF ALL KINDS 


KENSINCTON, ILLS. 


pas" 38 minutes South of Chicago by 
Ills. Central R. R. Suburban trains. 





MEADVILLE MALLEABLE 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


MALLEABLE CASTINGS of any description. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


IRON CoO., 

















F. A. EMMERTON, 
Chemist, Assayer and Metallurgist. 


sampled at lake ports, spinen and fur- 
ines and Metall urateal Processes 
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os ed. Analyses made of Ores, Metals, 
Fuels, Railroad and Foundry Supplies, etc. 
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Q Bratenahl Building, 








The Canton 
Malleable Iron Co. 


MALLEABLE CASTINGS 
OF ALL KINDS. 


CANTON, OHIO. 








DROP FORGINGS 


Oil Burners, Forges and Crucible Fur- 
naces for Crude Oil Equipment. 
Railway Braces, Railway Track Tools, 
Forged Steel Picks, 





Track Wrenches, Steam Hammer 


Forgings. 


68-70 E. Ohio St., 


Union Drop Forge Co., ciicsco, 111. 











STEEL Sikes Ann, 4 Heavy Shafting — TINDEL - MORRIS 
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It Pays to Buy 








INGERSOLL - SERGEANT 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


and gain greater benefits of lower cost of operation and maintenance. 


me INGERSOLL-SERGEANT "co" 


ah: PIE ADRLPaTa, PA 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Ji BOSTON, MASS. 





CORLISS AIR COMPRESSOR 





IMPERIAL IMPERIAL 


Piston Drills 


Riveters ; 
Cadiinere Wood Borers. 
and 
Air Hoists. 


RAND DRILL CO. 


128 Broadway 
New York. 


NEW CIRCULAR NO. 14 


JUST OUT. Write for Prices. 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CIRCLES. 


THE MARKET AT LARGE. 

The increased activity in the iron market that set in 
with October has kept up and in pig iron the past week 
has seen the highest prices of the year. Consumption 
has been overlapping production for several weeks and 
while melters of pig iron bought in the market, par- 
ticularly foundries, find no marked increase of orders, 
they are steadily melting more iron than in the summer 
months. The statistics indicate that pig iron output 
on Oct. 1 was at a rate of about 16,500,000 tons a 
year, while in March, April and May, the spring 
“freshet” carried it up to a rate of 18,000,000 tons. 
Pig iron production is now on its second upturn for the 
vear, and the extent of the movement depends on sev- 
eral factors. One is the uncertainty of the coal strike 
in the South. 
crease in output of Southern iron could be made be 


Should it end soon, a considerable in- 
fore the end of the year. Another factor is the amount 
of idle capacity that will come in as prices rise. The 
advance has not been enough yet for the blowing in of 
furnaces that have been waiting for a real profit. But 
the important fact is that merchant stocks of pig iron 
were reduced 75,000 tons last month, with coke and 
anthracite production 1&5,000 tons more than in Au- 
cust. 

There are no indications of a boom, though exag- 
gerated improvement reports always in evidence at 
such a time are coming out. A feature both in pig 
iron and finished material lines is the widely distributed 
added to the fact that the 
material is almost entirely for early use in the shops of 


character of the buying, 
the buyers. Doubtless the improvement in the iron 
trade has now reached the point, also, at which the 
real iron market and the advancing Wall Street market 
are acting and reacting upon each other. 

It would seem that too much has been made of the 
marking up of Southern iron to $10.50 for No. 2 foun 
With little or no 
iron selling at these prices they are scarcely more 


dry and to S11 by some producers. 


significant than was the $12 price named in early 1902 
by oversold producers who had no iron to sell at any 
price. Northern foundry irons have advanced, how 
ever, in the past week on actual sales, and the minimum 
for No. 2 foundry is now $12 at Central Western fur 
naces, while sales have been made at $12.25—an ad 
vance of 25 to 50 cents in a fortnight. Bessemer iron 
has sold at $12.25 at furnace and $12.50 is now asked. 
Good sales of Bessemer, foundry and forge have been 
made in the Pittsburg district and of foundry iron in 
all Northern markets at advancing prices. The report 
that the United Statés Steel Corporation is figuring 
on large purchases of Bessemer iron from merchant 
furnaces is doubted, both in view of its inactive furnace 


Capacity and the recent declarations of officers of the 


corporation that it would not need to be a buyer of iron 
for a long time. If the purchases should be made for 
the purpose of sustaining the market and swelling the 
wave of improvement, they would of course produce an 
effect, but its permanency would be open to question 
and the risk of reaction would be no small factor. The 
large steel interest at Buffalo is reported in the market 
for 40,000 tons of Bessemer iron, which would nat 
urally be supplied by Buffalo producers. 

The coke market is temporarily affected by short 
water supply in the Connellsville region, causing the 
putting out of nearly a thousand ovens. For 1905 sell 
ers are now asking $1.75 at ovens for furnace coke. 

Considerable activity is noted in steel billets and 
sheet bars and consumers have sought to contract for 
the early months of next year. In spite of slight con- 
cessions by independent interests large steel works 
have held to association prices. The steel rail situa- 
tion is a waiting one. Manufacturers cite the well 
maintained freight rates of the carriers as an important 
element in the problem of rail prices for next year. 
While $24 is a commonly discussed price, conditions in 
the next few weeks may fix $26 or even $28 as the 
basis. The rail requirements for next year are ex- 
pected to be considerably beyond the buying for 1904. 
Standard sections are inactive today, though light rail 
business is good. 

Heavy melting scrap is higher and steel works are 
withdrawing as sellers—a fact significant of much in- 
creased steel works operation. 

While there are no conspicuous orders in finished 
material, the aggregate booked by several large steel 
companies was again greater for the past week than 
shipments from mills. Plate and structural mills are 
feeling the effect of the recent contracts for cars and 
Steel 


car works are reported to have close to 20,000 cars 


lake vessels and for new construction work. 


under contract and there has been a marked increase 
in new orders for wooden cars. Bars do not figure 
in the new business of the week in the same proportion 
as other materials, though bar specifications are good. 
In wrought pipe an advance of about $2 a ton has been 
made. Shafting manufacturers met in Cleveland last 


week and reaffirmed prices. 


(Special Telegram.) 
PittspurG, Oct. 19—No confirmation can be had of the 
report that the St Corporation will buy Bessemer iron. It 


s well understood that the corporation is quite prepared to 


upply all its steel works requirements The Lackawanna 
Steel Co. will probably buy Bessemer iron at Buffalo. Ar 
rangements with nearby furnaces are such that hot metal can 
be transferred from the furnaces to the Lackawanna steel 
plant 

| \ water fi re ed 1 < sing nea;riv 1.000 ven 

e { nellsville regior Unless there is more water witl 
1 week, a large number of additional ovens wil! be ompelled 
to go out. For furnace coke for the first half of next year, 
yperators today are asking $1.75 


It is believed here that a number of independent furnace 








may be short of ore before May 1, 1905. Merchant ore 
firms, it is understood, are bringing down only such ore as 
is sold. 

Heavy melting stock is stronger. An offer of $12.75 for 
1,000 tons has been turned down. Large steel interests are 
holding for $13. 

Atlantic furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., New 
Castle, Pa., resumes Nov. 1. Mary furnace at Lowellville, O., 
is also preparing to blow in. 


OFFICE OF The Iron Trade Review, | 
429 Park Buriprnec, Oct. 19. 5 


All grades of pig iron advanced sharply during the 
week. The influences at work were heavy buying with 
bright prospects of a still greater buying movement in 
the next few days, the Southern iron situation, and the 
idleness of so many merchant stacks in the Mahoning 
and Shenango Valleys which are in no condition to blow 
in for some time owing to the repairs they are under- 
going. Today few of the furnaces are willing to make 
any quotations on Bessemer, although $12.50 at the fur- 
nace is the minimum price at which it can be bought. 
Sales of close to 30,000 tons of Bessemer, foundry, basic 
and forge iron have been made in the last few days, and 
the inquiries that are out for Bessemer iron make the 
furnace operators hesitate about naming a price. The 
Lackawanna Steel Co. is in the market for Bessemer for 
delivery to the end of the year and will purchase 40,000 
tons provided it can be secured at a reasonable figure. 
This tonnage was offered one operator at $12 and was 
promptly turned down. 

It is reported that the United States Steel Corporation 
is considering the purchase of a large amount of Besse- 
mer iron, rumors putting the tonnage at 200,000 tons and 
upward. The corporation has idle furnaces and furnaces 
never yet started, but it is stated that the purpose of the 
purchase would be to clean up all the available Bessemer 
iron that would be offered in the open market until July 
next year, and that the benefit to the Corporation would 
come in the higher prices that could be obtained for steel 
products. The report is received with some doubt. It 
was further reported that six of the Corporation blast 
furnaces were blown out during the week, but this is de 
nied, only two having gone off, one at Edgar Thomson 
and one at Lucy for repairs. Only a small tonnage of 
Bessemer, foundry and forge iron is available for de 
‘livery until the end of the year, the furnaces in the Val 
leys that are operating being all pretty well sold up, 
while the idle stacks are all undergoing repairs and the 
date of their operation is very uncertain. 

The strength of the Southern market has of course had 
a bearing on the local situation. No. 2 foundry is now 
quoted at $11, Birmingham, for delivery until the end of 
the year, and there are only a few stacks that have any 
iron to sell during this period. Eight small furnaces in 
that district have notified their local agents that they are 
out of the market entirely until January, while the three 
leading interests declare that they will only consider offers 
for delivery during the first quarter of 1905. Pig iron pro- 
duction in the South is of course curtailed on account of 
the coal miners’ strike, and if no terms are made between 
employers and strikers there is little likelihood of more 
than a gradual increase in coal production in the next 
few months. Out of a total of 19 merchant furnaces in 
the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys and contiguous terri 
tory nine are idle, and of this number seven are under 
going repairs and are being reconstructed. One of these 
seven stacks will probably blow in early in November. 
The idleness of the other two stacks is no doubt due to 
the low prices that have been prevailing, and it will take 
a still further advance to bring them into the situation as 
factors. Of the furnaces in operation, one will continue 
making Bessemer iron for the Republic Iron & Steel Co 
until the end of the year, two are producing basic on 
contracts that practically take care of the entire output 
for almost three months, two are making irun for tunnel 
castings, while the remainder are shipping close to 7,000 
tons a month on the Pittsburg Steel Co. conversion con- 
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tract. Very little foundry iron is being produced in this 
district for the open market, and the two Western Penn- 
sylvania stacks in operation are both well sold up. There 
is little doubt that the market would quickly respond to 
any heavy purchase of Bessemer iron on the part of the 
United States Steel Corporation, as all conditions are 
favorable to further advances. The gradual resumption 
of idle stacks has to be considered, but the increase in 
production would be gradual 

This week an advance of one point on all sizes of pipe 
was announced amounting to $2 per ton. This announce- 
ment was rather unexpected at this season of the year, 
but as pipe prices have been exceedingly low, and as 
skelp has grown much firmer in the last two weeks the 
advance is not without reason. Plate mills report an in- 
crease in tonnage, specifications from steel car works 
increasing after the heavy buying on the part of the rail- 
roads in the past six weeks. It is estimated that the four 
leading steel car works have contracts on their books for 
fully 20,000 cars, the two local works having four months’ 
work ahead. Specifications on steel bars continue good 
from the agricultural implement manufacturers, though 
there is no heavy new buying at present 

Pig Iron.—Sales of close to 30,000 tons of pig iron were 
made in this market during the week, one independent 
steel interest having picked up 15,000 tons of basic for de 
livery through the first quarter of next year at prices 
ranging from $11.75 to $12. These low prices, however, 
cannot be duplicated this week as the minimum on this 
grade for future delivery is $12.50 at the furnace. The 
sales of forge iron to iron mills aggregate 10,000 tons at 
prices ranging from $12.15 to $12.25, Pittsburg. We also 
note sales of nearly 4,000 tons of No. 2 foundry for de- 
livery the first quarter of next vear at $13.35, Pittsburg 
The sale of 2,000 tons of Bessemer at $12.25, furnace, is 
also reported for delivery to the end of the year, but the 


minimum on this grade at present is $12.50, with condi 


tions favorable to a still further advance The inquir, 
of the Lackawanna Steel Co. for 40,000 tons of Bessemer 
is still in the market This company has experienced 


considerable difficulty with its coke, and for that reason 
is short of iron at present [t has been intimated that 
if $12 at the furnace could not be done a much smaller 
tonnage would be purchased Southern No. 2 is now 
held firmly at $11, Birmingham, although there were a few 
small sales during the past week at $10.50. The Southern 
operators are extremely sanguine over the outlook, the 
curtailed production in that section giving stronger prices. 


We revise quotations as follows 


tessemer, Valley ......... 


Bessemer, Pittsburg 13 10 to 1 

No. 1 Foundry 13 35 to 13 50 

No. 2 Foundry ....... 1310 13 

Gray forge, Pittsburg 12 15 to 12 25 

Chilled basic, Valley 12 to 12 50 
13 10 to 13 35 


Chilled basic, Pittsburg 


Steel.—Inquiries for steel are more numerous and a 
number of sales have been made at association figures 
Independent mills are shading these prices somewhat 
We make the following quotations: Bessemer and open 
hearth billets, 4 x 4 in., and slabs, up to and including 
0.25 carbon, $19.50, f. 0. b. mill, Pittsburg, with actual 
freight added to point of delivery; 0.26 and including 
0.60 carbon, $1 advance; 0.61 to t.0o carbon, $2 advance. 
Billets smaller than 4 x 4 in., $2 advance; sheet and tin 
bars, $2 advance Bessemer and open-hearth rods are 
held at $25 to $25.50 

Ferro-Manganese.—The market is weak and large lets 
can be had on the basis of $40, Pittsburg. Carload lot 
are held on a basis of $41 per ton, delivered at buyer 
mill at any point east of the Mississippi 

Muck Bar.——-The advance in forge iron has resulted in 
better prices for muck iron, which is held nominally at 
$24.50 to $25, Pittsburg. 

Skelp.—_The market continues strong, with grooved 
steel at 1.25c and sheared at I.30c to 1.35: Grooved iron 
is held at 1.40c and sheared at 1.45c to I.50c 

Rails and Track Material.—A meeting of the rail as- 
sociation will be held next month, and while it is pre- 
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dicted that the price will be established for next year at 
$24, the trend of the market the next few weeks will have 
much to do with the new price. If the market continues 
to strengthen it would not be surprising if the present 
price were reaffirmed. We quote as follows: Standard 
sections, 50 pounds and over, in lots of 500 tons and over, 
$28; car lots and less than 500 tons, $30; less than car 
lots, $32; light rails, 16 to 40 pounds, $20 to $21. Spikes, 
1.55c to 1.60c. 

Plates.—-Demand for plates is improving, the steel car 
interests specifying heavily. It is estimated that the 
Pressed Steel Car Co., American Car & Foundry Co 
Standard Steel Car Co., and the Cambria Steel Co. have 
orders on their books for 20,000 steel cars. During the 
week the Erie Railroad has purchased 2,000 cars and the 
Panama Canal Commission has placed a contract with 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. and the Cambria Steel Co. for 
1,000 steel dump cars. The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 
has also secured a contract for 6,000 tons of plates to be 
used in the construction of an elevator in Chicago. We 
make the following quotations: Tank plate, 4 in. thick, 
6% to 24 in., inclusive, 1.30c f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg; over 
24 in. up to 100 in., 1.40c Extras are as follows per 
pound: Flange and boiler steel, 1oc; marine, A. B. M. A., 
and ordinary fire box, 20c; still bottom, 30c; locomotive 
fire box, 50c; plates over 100 in. up to I10 in. in width, 
not less than 5c per too lb. extra; plates I10 in. to II5 
in, wide, not less than loc extra; 115 to 120 in., I5¢ extra; 
plates 120 in. to I25 in. wide, not less than 25¢ extra; 
plates 125 in. to 130 in., not less than 50c extra; plates 
130 in. wide, not less than $1 extra; plates 3-16 in. thick 
$2 extra; gauges 7 and 8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. Fiv 
cents extra for less than carloads. Terms net cash in 3) 
days, and for all points of delivery in the United Sta‘es 
except the Pacific Coast 

Bars.—Agricultural implement manufacturers continue 
to give local mills good specifications for steel bars 
With a large crop the implement manufacturers expect a 
good year and the outlook for the bar mills during 
the winter months is_ bright We quote as fol 
lows: Bar iron, 1.25¢ to 1.30c, Pittsburg; hoops, 1.55¢c, 
and bands, 1.35c, both taking bar extras. Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel bars, 1.30c; plow and cultivator beams, 
1.30c, net; channels, angles, zees and tees, under 3 in., 
1.40c; the following differentials are maintained on steel 
Less than 2,000 ivs. of a size and not less than 1,000 Ibs., 
10 cents advance; less than 1,000 Ibs. of a size, 30 cents 
advance 


Pipes and Tubes.— All kinds of pipe have been advanced 


one point this week, amounting to $2 per ton. The ad 
vance at this season of the year was unexpected, but the 
advancing skelp market due to the increase in the pric« 
of raw material has made this slight advance necessary 
Discounts to consumers, carload lots, f. 0. b. Pittsburg, 
plus freight to destination according to Tube Rate book, 
are revised as follows 


MERCHANT PIPE 


Stee I ' 
slack Ga Black Galv 
& and inch 0 ‘ 68 92 
& and inch 74 ( 72 ( 

4 ft ‘ ches 8 68 7f Hr 
7 t l ches »s l f 
Extra Strong Plai Ends 
x to incl ‘ l 61 49 
t 4 inches ) 8 68 Be 
‘ t 8 inches ae 4 64 5 

Double extra strong plain ends 6 to 

8 inches e . . 59 is 7 46 

MERCHANT ROILER TUBES, LESS CARLOADS, 22 FEET AND UNDER 
Steel Iron 

1 to 1% inch... ; : -. 48 4 
1% to 2% inches : 640 4 
2% inches . , . 62 4s 
2% to 5 inches ; 68 55 
6 t 13 inches : . 60 43 


Sheets.—Sheets continue firm at 2.10c for 28 gauge, 
and the demand is improving. Despite the recent reduc 
tion in sheet bars, sheet manufacturers-refuse to shade 
this price on the most desirable specifications, and a slight 
advance in the near future is looked for. We make the 
following quotations: No. 8, 1.60c; No. 9, 1.65c; Nos. 12 
to 14, 1.70c; Nos. 15-17, 1.75c to 1.80c; Nos, 18-21, 1.85c¢ 


°¢ 
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to 1.90c; Nos. 22-24, 1.95c; Nos. 25-26, 2c; No. 27, 2.05¢; 
No. 28, 2.10¢ to 2.15c; No. 20, 2.35¢c to 2.40c; No. 30, 2.50¢ 
to 2.55c. Galvanized: Nos. 12-17, 2.20c to 2.25c; Nos. 18 
21, 2.35c to 2.40c; Nos. 22-24, 2.50c to 2.55c; Nos. 25-26, 
2.65c to 2.70c; No. 27, 2.90c; No. 28, 3.10c; No. 20, 3.45¢ to 
3.50c; No. 30, 3.85¢ to 3.90c. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—Demand continues good, but is 
still below the normal for this season of the year. The 
heavy buying movement is nearly over, although mills are 
busy filling contracts that have been placed. Locally 
prices are being strictly maintained, although shading in 
the West continues. We make the following quotations: 
Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.60; retailers’ carloads, 
$1.65, and less than carloads, $1.75; painted barb wire, 
$1.75 to jobbers in carloads; retailers carloads, $1.80, and 
less than carloads, $1.90, with 30 cents for galvanizing 
Annealed smooth fence wire is held at $1.45, with the 
usual differentials to retailers for carloads and less than 
carloads. Quotations are all f. o. b. Pittsburg, 60 days, 
with 2 percent discount for cash in ten days. Iron and 
steel cut nails are held at $1.65 to $1.70 

Merchant Steel.—A better demand for merchant steel 
is reported by local mills, although the shafting market 
continues quiet. We make the following quotations 
Toe calk, 1.90c; carriage spring steel, 1.75c; tire steel, 1.50c 
to 1.55c; plow steel, 6 in. and under, 1.35c for Bessemer: 
and open-hearth; plow slabs, % in. and heavier, 1.60c 
Drawn and cold rolled shafting is held at 52 percent off 
in carload lots and 47 off in less than carload lots 

Old Material.—In sympathy with the advance in pig 
iron, slight advances have been made in scrap, but sales 
continue small. Stocks in the yards of dealers and the 
leading railroads continue heavy, and until these are 
worked off, no great advance can be made on the various 
grades of old material. Steel works are no longer sellers 
of melting stock and low phosphorus material. We re 
vise quotations, gross tons, as follows Heavy melting 
stock, $12 to $12.50; low phosphorus, $15 to $15.50; re 
rolling rails, $12 to $12.50; sheet scrap, $10 to $10.50; No. 
1 cast, $10.50 to $11; No. 1 wrought, $12 to $12.50, and cast 
iron borings $7 to $7.25 

Coke.—A number of furnace interests are already in 
quiring for prices on coke for the first half of next year 
In view of the advances in pig metal the operators are 
not anxious to quote, although $1.50 and $1.60 has been 
named by different operators. Low water has already in 
terfered with coking operations at a number of plants in 
the Connellsville region, and it is probable that a number: 
{ plants will be compelled to shut down completely 
unless the supply improves. For prompt shipment foun 
dry coke is held at $1.75 to $1.85 at the ovens, although 
few operators are willing to consider this price for ship 
ment during the first half of next year. During the week 
ending Oct. 8, the output of the upper region amounted 
to 218,000 tons, while the lower region produced 62,078 
tons. In the two regions less than 6,000 ovens are idle 

Structural Material.—Little mew business has been 
placed in structural shapes, although local mills are well 
filled until nearly the first of the year. So far as new 


work is concerned no great amount is in sight, and the 


manutacturers do not look for any decided improvement 
until after the first of the year. Quotations are as follows 
Beams and channels, up to 15 in., 1.40c; Over 15 in., 1.50c; 
angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.40c; zees, 1.40c; tees, 1.45¢; 
angles, from 3 to 16 in., 1.40c; universal and sheared 


plates, 614 to 24 in. inclusive, 1.30c; over 24 in., 1.40c base 


CHICAGO. 
orrice or The Jron Trade Review, } 
1164 Mowapvwockx Brock, Oct. 18. | 


In all its branches the local market maintains the firm 


1ess which has characterized it since the opening of Octo 


bet New business has been of small proportions during 
the week, the only large order being a sale of 5,000 tons 
of axle billets to a local forging plant. Interest in this 


market centers in the pig iron situation Southern iron 


s now quoted from $10 to $10.50 Birmingham for No, 2 
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foundry, with strong leanings towards the latter figure. 
At these prices, it is difficult to find a furnace willing to 
consider a proposition either for this year’s or next year’s 
delivery. With the exception of a few isolated stacks, 
nearly every producer in the South is either sold up or 
has withdrawn from the market, and foundrymen are 
forced to look to Northern furnaces for the supply of 
pressing needs. These furnaces advanced their prices 
from 25 cents to 50 cents a ton, and $13.75 is the mini 
mum at which local No. 2 can now be bought. 

Activity in finished iron and steel is confined largely to 
specifications against old contracts. These have been of 
such volume as to denote a general improvement in the 
subsidiary metal trades, plates, bars, tubes and structural 
material being called for in larger quantities. The most 
gratifying feature of the week’s business, however, is the 
increasing stream of inquiries from railroads, ship build 
ers and implement manufacturers. Orders for new rolling 
stock let during the past week include the 3,000 cars for 
the New York Central, while contracts recently placed 
with locomotive builders call for over 130 engines. Stand 
ard rails are quiet, though light rails are in good demand 
and selling from 50 cents to $1 a ton higher than a month 
ago. Sheets are fairly active and firm at 2.26%c for No. 
28 gauge. Coke shows increasinz firmness due to the 
withdrawal from the market of the leading Connellsville 
producer, though prices are as yet without change. There 
is little call for scrap, the leading consumers having their 
needs well covered for the balance of the year. 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron situation in this market is very 
simple. All the Southern furnaces have advanced their 
prices to a minimum of $10 Birmingham for No. 2 foun 
dry, and some to $10.50, but with one or two exceptions 
ali have also withdrawn from the market. It is difficult 
to get a quotation nowadays, only those who are the regu- 
lar customers of producers still willing to sell being taken 
care of at the present time. These are not allowed to buy 
more than a couple of hundred tons at the most, and 
prompt deliveries must be taken in every case. Foundry 
men in pressing need for iron are turning to Northern 
furnaces for their wants, and the latter have booked a 
good round tonnage in the week. One local stack has 
advanced its prices 50 cents a ton, and is now asking $14 
at the furnace for this year’s delivery, and from 50 cents 
to $1 a ton for delivery in 1905. In some quarters, how 
ever, No. 2 tron can still be bought at $13.75 Chicago 
The strength of the situation may be gathered from the 
sale of 5,000 tons of basic iron by a Sont'->rn nroducer at 
$12 Birmingham, an advance of $2.50 a ton over our pre 
vious quotations. Other basic wants are in the market, 
but consumers have declined to buy owing to the high 
prices asked by the furnaces able to deliver. In the sales 
of the week, malleable and Lake Superior charcoal have 
figured prominently, the latter now selling from $15.25 to 
$15.50 Chicago. We have revised our prices, and quote 


as follows: 





Lake Superior Charcoal orp bia eh 15! 

Northern Coke Foundry No. 1 ‘ ad ; 25 to 14 50 
Northern Coke Foundry No. 2 ‘ ; =e 375 to 140 

Northren Coke Foundry No. 3 25 13 50 
Northern Scotch. Foundry to 15 50 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1 to 15 30 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2. o 1480 
Southern Coke Foundry No. 1 15 to 146 

Southern Coke Foundry No. 2 o 141 

Southern Coke Foundry No. 3 : 13 65 
Southern Coke Foundry No. 4 290 to 1315 
Southern No. 1 Soft... F 14 65 
Southern No. 2 Soft..... wees 1865 to 1415 
Southern Gray Forge.... 12 90 
Southern Mottled ...... Eeaes ; 12 65 
Southern Silveries (4% to 6% Silicon) 1485 to 15 85 
Jackson Co. Silveries (8% to 10% Silicon) 18 30 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel 18 85 to 19 35 
Malleable Bessemer ..... OE ee ae 14 00 
SE EL, hgnighas ncacaee ces ceed 15 65 


Billets—The demand for forging billets continues of 
excellent proportions and includes some large lots. Th 
sale of 3,000 tons noted in our report of last week to a 
local consumer has since been increased by 2,000 tons, the 


total tonnage to this concern amounting to 5,000 tons 
Association prices are without change. We quote Chicago 
delivery, on Bessemer and open hearth billets, 4x4 and 
larger, up to .25 carbon, $22.50; up to and including .60 


carbon, $1 extra. 


Billets, 3-74 inches and smaller, and 
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sheet and tin bars, $24.50. Wire rods, $26.50 to $27 Pitts- 

burg 
Bars. 

of heavy volume in the past week. The specifications, how 


New business in iron and steel bars has not been 


ever, against old contracts show an encouraging increase, 
notably those from manufacturers of cars and agricultural 
implements. All the Western mills are running to full ca- 
pacity, while some plants that have been idle for several 
months are getting ready for an early resumption of oper- 
ations. Prices are firm and without change. On mill ship 
ments, Chicago delivery, we auote iron bars, 1.35c to 1.40c; 
soft steel bars, 1.40c to 1.46%c; soft steel angles, less than 


hoops, 1.71%c. There is a fair demand for 


3x3, 1.50%c; 
hard steel angles rolled from old rails, and 1.35c¢ to I.40c 


Jobbers 


is about the best that can be done in this market. | 
report a fair demand for merchant bars from stock, and 
we quote, iron, 1.70c to 1.75c base full extras; steel bars 
1.70c to 1.80c base half extras; hoops, 2c full extras 


Sheets. 
reflection of the general improvement in the iron and 


The condition in this product is an encouraging 
steel trade. The demand has greatly increased since the 
first of October, and sales in the past week show a steady 
increase over the tonnage of the week preceding. There 
is very little disposition to cut prices, and quotations are 
now held firm as given below. We quote one pass, cold 


rolled, blue annealed sheets, carload lots, mill shipments, 


Chicago deliverv as follows: Nos. 9 and 10, 1.71%ec to 
1.76%c; Nos, 11 and 12, 1.76%c to 1.81%c; Nos. 13 and 
14, 1.81%c to 1.86%c; Nos. 15 and 16, 1.g1%ec to 1.96%e 
On box annealed, one pass, cold rolled Nos. 18 and 
20, 2.01'4c to 2.06..c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.06 2.11 %4c; 
Nos. 25 and 26, 2.11%ec t 2:16%c; No ,, 16%c to 
2.21%4c; No 8 2. 20%ec t 2.31 c; Ne 29 2A! ( to 
»464%c; No. 30, 2.51'%4c to 2.56% We « ‘ t rom 

bbers’ stocks as f ws No. 10, 1.90¢ to 2 No. 12 
1.95c to 2.05 No 14, 2c t 2.10% No, 16, 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 


7, 2.50c to 2.60% 
2.80c. Galvanized sheets are fair and prices steady. We 
quote Pittsburg discounts, f. o. b. mill, 80 and 5 to 8o and 
10. For shipment from stock, we quote heavy gauges and 
wide widths, 75 and 5 to 75 and Io percenf; for light 
gauges, 75, 10 and 7% percent to 8o percent 

Structural Steel.._ The 
structural shapes in this market has not been so 


suutlook for the consumption of 
bright 
rr over a year. The building operations contemplated 
n this city next spring are very heavy, including over a 
dozen large ofhce buildings fransactions in the past 
week have been limited to small lots of plain material, 
the aggregate tonnage of the week’s sales being of good 
proportions. With the reservation that structural angles 
ip to 6 x 6 can be bought at about $1 a ton below official 
Beams 


prices, we quote carload lots, Chicago delivery 
and channels, 3 to 15 in. inclusive, 1.56%c; angles, 3 to 6 


in., %4-in. and heavier, 1.56%c; angles, larger than 6 in 


on one or both legs, 1.664%c; beams, larger than I¢ in., 
1.66'4c; zees, 3-in. and over, 1.5642c; tees, 3 in. and over, 


with the usual extras for cutting to exact lengths, 


1.61 ec, 

punching, coping, bending or other shop work. Store 
price on structural materials are 1.80c to 1.90c for angles, 
beams, channels, base sizes, with 1.90c to 2c for 18, 20 
and 24-in. beams; tees and zees, 1.85c to 1.95c. ‘These 


prices are for either random lengths or cut to lengths. 


Plates. 
tions, though it is yet susceptible of considerable im- 


Inquiry for plates continues of fair propor 
provement. New business is almost entirely confined to 
small lots of plain material, the bulk of which goes through 
jobbers’ hands. We quote association prices, carload lots, 
Chicago delivery, as follows: Tank steel, %4-in. and heav 
ier, 24-in. wide and under, rectangular plates only, 1.46%c¢ 
base; over 24-in. to 100-in, wide, 1.56%c base; flange steel, 
marine steel, 1.76%c base, all full extras 
and &, $3 extra; 


Prices 


1.664%.c base; 
Plates, 3-16-in. thick, $2 extra: gauges 
No. 9, $5 extra 
from store are as follows: 
1.80c to 1.90c; 3-16, 1.90c to 2c; No. 8, 1.90¢ to 2c; flange 


Less than carload lots, Sc extra 
Tank steel, '4-in and heavier, 


steel, 2.05c to 2.15c. 
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There is some improvement 


Rails and Track Supplies. 


n light rails, both as to demand and prices, the latter 


being from 50 cents to $1 a ton higher than a month ag: 
Heavy rails are quiet. Track supplies are active, a num 
ber of good sized transactions having been closed up 1 
the week under revicw We quote as foll ws Heavy 
sections 500 tons and over, $28; less than 500 tons to cart 
ad lots, $30; less than carload lots, $32; second quality 


rails, $22 to $24; track 


light 


Joliet mill, angle bars, 1.30c; spikes, first quality, 1.00¢ 
track bolts, 34 x 4, with square nuts, 2.20c to 2.30c pel 
100 Ilb.; with hexagon nuts, 2.35c to 2.45 

Merchant Steel. — Producer new contracts 


Ss report some 


sed during the past week as well as a good volume « 
specifications Prices are without change, and we quot 

rload lots, mill shipments, Chicago delivery, as follows 
Spring steel, 1.85c; sleigh shoe, flat zes, 1.51'4c; concay 
ind convex, 1.60'%4c to 1.71%c; cutter shoe, 2.25c; smooth 
finished machine steel, 1.71% smooth finished tire 


, = 
according to qua 


1.600'4« plow stee 2.20c and upwards, 

y e calk steel, 2.01%c; crucible too] steel, 64%c to & 
special grades of t steel, 13c and up; cold rolled shaft 
ng 52 percent from list in carload lots, and 47 percent 
liscount in less than carload lots 


Merchant Pipe.—Specifications for 


pipe show no 





, arr , 
nution, jobbers and consumers laying in stocks for fall and 
vinter us Prices e without change, and we quote cat 
ad lots, 1 shipments, random lengths, t b. Chicag: 
s f 
MERCHANT PIP! . : 
(ys ed 
Ste Pipe \\ ght i l 
Black (a BR k G 
Perce Perce | ent Pe 
+ f 
es 71 69 
f 7 ‘ s ‘ . 
Boiler Tubes.—Demand seems to be on the increas 
ries and orders <« ng 1 1 re freely t] n | is been 
: | 
, seve eeks. We auote carioad lots, n 
+1 
ipments. ¢ go de ery : s 


BOILER TUBES 


W. Steel i 


Percent 





g ‘ 40 } 
’ 60 4¢ 4 
nel ( a : i | pto 4 nel 
’ l r } x 3 4) 0.5 
e I wing tie igre 1 discoun if 1 store 
eat 
Stee | Ste 
hes ‘ 40 
« s 7 
s mn r ‘ 
t r es ‘ ! ‘ 
cs if 
R | ess that p duce 


Cast Iron 
bo ked tne past weer N mmpre ement s ] 





ntil next sp ng when ( cast pipe s« So reopen 
W te cal id ts, ‘ cag » de ery is foll \\ | ul 
nel water pipe, $25.50; 6-1ncl t ‘ $ 1.50 irgel 
es, $24; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher 
Wire Products.—Nails and fencing continue to be the 
st popular in wire prod s, the en sumption of 
going int mmediate consumption Prices are firm 
l t ing We quote carload ts t iobbers 
{ igo dé ery, n shipments, as follows: Wire nails 
75c; painted barb wire, 1.90c; galvanized barb wire, 2.20 
nealed wire, 1.00¢ smooth galvaniz« vire 
D shed taples, 1.85c; galvanized staples, 2.15¢ 
Less than carload ts to jobbers are 5 cents higher than 
bove p1 rhe retail trade is qu ted 5 cents extra ove 
he foregoing carload ind 10c extra on less tha 
carload lots Ba ties are unchanged at 82%c and § pe 
ent dis unt I b. Waukegan, IIl., on straight carload 
ts Poultry netting. 85 and s percent discount trom list 


iet and DeKalb, with actual freight allowed not 


x eeding 50 cel ts pel 100 pounds 
Foundry Coke. 


veme t 1 ne « Ke maf! 


winter heralds 


With the 


| he approat h 
ket withdrawal of 


ithout change as yet Che demand is of fai 


the 


nit 
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mtracts for winter needs increasing from 


eek to week. Prices are without material change, and 
‘ ite coke from Wise county, Va., $1.75 to $2 at the 
: $4 to $4.25 Chicago. Coke from the Pocahontas 
d Ne River districts, the freight rate of which to Chi 
Q s $2.6 s selling on the basis $1.65 to $1.75 at the 
ens nnelisville standar 72-hour grades, $1.90 to $2 
the \ S r $4.55 to $4.65 ¢ ig Milwaukee Solvay 
‘ke, $4.65 $4.75 Chicag 
Old Material.— Operations in th irkets are con 
ied large! t p rchases and sak be veen dealers and 
oes , hag 4 
ducers < i] Chere is det ' trom consum 
il tne ire elters being vell « ered tor the bal 
ice of the yea Despite this condition, however, dealers 
ntinue to 1 ntain prices at the hig evels previously 
corded, in some instances advancin 1otations on prod 
s which are known t be scarc These include old 
heels wri ught pipe No I cas ( t b ers and mixed 
rings, al ich are selling so cs s a ton higher 
an a week iz Wi qu ( lealers ing? price iw SS 
ns, as ws 
i r es n 4 fee l 11 00 
g sul t r t > 
y s t h 8 00 0 00 
S j 12 00 
to 11 00 
| | 
eT wing quotat n ire et tons 
Ik j ‘ 
R g t ! 
lers' |} Ne ) t } 
ef | 
. , 
} 
> ; 
‘ rv 
; 
“2 ' 
= } | + 
) lor res I ( d-Evans Iron 
i npany, will 
I ‘ < r t e { cag territory 
the | ‘ th ip produced by the 
Shefheld S & | ( ) gha Ala., unger th 
ce } ‘ ere 4 ‘ ‘ fort tion 
‘ \ , pt t. H fice wil 
( ( } Chicago Irvin Mc 
we | ale gent in 
te ry of 
oe } ; ’ i ’ 
64 Rose R . 
e im] ement t | t or three weeks has 
( we n t ed s week, esp illy in pig iron 
he fe the 1 e 18 Optimistic. That 
ss will be be vinter than seemed probable 
nt] c ed to be certain 
Iron Ore.— here is a good demand for tonnage. but 
ppers ar ng ty it ntracting for all they 
Phe ates preva ed tor three weeks 
e not nged « ept that the rate from Marquette ha 
m 6 65 cents Present indications aré 
the ! nt er he ] nt t 4,000, 00% 
5 c 006,857 » Octo] Ore prices are 
,; Old range a 7 $2 6t to $2.75 
} ' ‘ > ie iT } eT Se 
$3.25: esabi Bessemer, $2.75 to $ 
Pig Iron.—The n et is stror with prices somewha 
é ind foundrymen insisting upon immediate ship 
tracts l a t have Ilvanced the 
s for No. 2 to $12.50 at the plants for Clevelan 
ers for prompt shipments and the first quarter of 
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1905. No iren can now be bought at $12 in the Valley for 
No. 2. For prompt shipment, prices range all the way 
from $12.25 to $13, the highest price being for popular 
brands by furnaces which have little to offer for the re 
mainder of this year. The general disposition of furnaces 
is to name such high prices, from $12.25 to $12.50—for the 
first quarter that buyers are slow to place orders. Basic is 
selling at $12 to $12.10 in the Valley and Bessemer at 
$12.25. Charcoal iron shows little improvement. Some 
Southern furnaces now decline to sell at $10, Birmingham, 
for No. 2 and the result is that very little Southern is be 
ing sold in this territory. We quote as follows for Cleve 
land delivery: 


ee aah. ecu wbadeccsedeesecenece ss aoe 
ie ere ‘ 1 
as ccudinecachen nt ccdeeecs EGiita das dae Ge 
ea. cece ke rece Reg eee oe0oees amass 
hn Jeea esd ates cess te svesc 2 pane Te 
tt ihe o. cin ch vens oaieindecees 1 
Gray Forge, Southern............. 1 
Lake Superior charcoal............ aye l 


2 
o 
9 
9 





Finished Material.— Mills are busier on nearly all kinds 
of material. The improvement in structural material noted 
after the reduction in prices has been maintained, but sales 
have not increased largely during the past week. In rails, 
the business in light sections is satisfactory, but on stand 
ard sections buyers are awaiting possible reduction in 
price. With steel bars at 1.39%c Cleveland for Bessemer 
and 1.44%c for open hearth, there is not a very strong de- 
mand for bar iron at the advanced price of 1.35c at the 
mill, but the makers of bar iron sav it can not be sold at 
less than that as long as scrap is held at the high prices 
prevailing. The sheet business is in pretty good condi 
tion and the smaller producers are not heard of so fre 
quently in cutting prices. The prices of the principal pro 
ducers through jobbers are as follows, Cleveland delivery, 
the freight from Pittsburg being 9% cents: Mill sales of 
black sheets in carload lots, No. 10, 1.64%c; No. I1-12, 
1.69%c; No. 14, 1.79%c; No. 16, 1.89%c; No. 27, 2.14%; 


No. 28, 2.24¥%c. Galvanized, mill sales, No. 14, 2.24%c; 
No. 16, 2.34%c; No. 18-20, 2.49%c; No. 22-24, 2.64%c; No 
25-26, 2.84%c; No. 27, 3.04%c; No. 28, 3.244%c. Out of 
stock black sheets: ‘'4-in, I.90c; 3-16-in., 2c Blue an- 


nealed: No. 10, 2.05c; No. 12, 2.10c; No. 14, 2.15c; No. 16, 
2.25c. One pass cold rolled: No. 18-20, 2.35c; No. 22-24, 
2.40c; No. 26, 2.45c; No. 27, 2.50c; No. 28, 2.60c; No. 30, 3c. 
Galvanized out of stock: No. 16, 2.60c; No. 18-20, 2.70c; 
No. 22-24, 2.85c; No. 26, 3.05c; No. 27, 3.25c; No. 28, 3.45c; 
No, 30, 4.25¢. 

Jobbers do not seem to be benefited as much as manu- 
facturers by the recent improvement in demand, The hand 
to mouth policy of buyers, which was adhered to for many 
months, brought many orders to the jobbers which usually 
go to the. mills. 

Old Material.—The market is strong and prices advanc- 
ing, especially on iron rails, car wheels, malleable iron, 
busheling, machine cast and grate bars. Owing to the 
advancing prices, which buyers think are already high 
enough, sales are somewhat restricted. We quote as fol- 


lows: 

EE SEE a ee eee ....$18 00 to 19 00 
rr i ne CER. . ows sues eb easeceeseneees 12 50 to 13 50 
rr re Ch CE a. cc asedeeooenecsecnveese 12 50 to 12 75 
i ei oo: i eee ces gee en ee6 64 . 11 50 to 12 00 
ee cae e ews Spee at Geenesseoces sess 900 to 1000 
i Ss cs ce ec eebeeesecsebetcceese 12 00 to 12 50 
rr iY CED. ccéoceedeesececcsecsscuces 850 to 950 
EE ET <a onde ee WEES GOs Se cvDeeccodeeccecee ..++ 1200 to 13 00 


We quote as follows, net tons: 


a es cc ceneeeee setae $12 00 to 12 50 
No. 1 busheling ..... ic resibinainhe aa eews ce kobe 11 00 to 11 50 
re le oe eg ate seb ade caaene at eeeeee 1000 to 105 

EE A EE ee " oS Pe 16 00 to 16 50 
OEE a ee eer ee ; 900 to 10 00 
Wrought turnings (free from cast)...............- -- T5Oto 8t 

Grate bars ........ Tih ja hdiph aie PERE Ke oON ee bees - 750 to 850 
ees ek ei Cab nace eesHecesecvcceeesees 900 to 950 
EEN Ee ee ee ee 800 to 8 5 
Ts Ch ci eae ono cece waentescbeccene 500 to 550 
Best BOM ..ec> Dts ccdvis es ducawthacu debe as 400 to 500 
EE EE eee 650 to 700 
Ge SEED advance cccees Hakhs ead dde bes dda awed 800 to 900 
Lees cetera haes pepe se ee Me st cbeness.o8 ...+ 1400 to 15 00 
RY Seo GI te SE ORS a a ee 5625 to 575 


CINCINNATI. 


The coke market is firm and fairly active. For delivery 
this year the ruling quotation for foundry coke is within a 
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range of $2 to $2.15 f. o. b. Connellsville. For next year’s 
delivery there is a tendency to advance these prices about 10 
cents per ton 

Pig Iron.—The week has developed further strength in 
the market and it is somewhat difficult to say just what prices 
are on Southern irons at this writing. It is a fact that orders 
have been refused by Southern furnaces at $10 Birmingham 
and that some sales have been made at the close of the week at 
$10.50 Birmingham 3uyers are in the market for $10 iron 
and all agents agree that a good tonnage could be booked at 
that price. It is not clear that much business could be done 
at $10.50, and there is not much likelihood of this being deter 
mined in the next few days, as there is practically no South- 
ern iron offering. One of the largest producers in the South 
has withdrawn entirely from the market and refuses to quote, 
while the others are so well sold up that they are asking 
higher prices and only atlow quotations to be made subject to 
confirmation and prior sale. The large interest that has with 
drawn from the market is about the only important Southern 
furnace company that has iron on hand and at what figure it 
will come out is not made public. Quotations from Southern 
furnaces to sales agents range from $10.50 to $11 Birmingham 
as a basis. Northern irons have not responded in a similar 
way and quotations from Northern furnaces are as a rule $12 
for this year’s delivery and $12.50 for next year, although early 
in the week some business for next year was taken at $12 
There were no large transactions reported in foundry irons 
this week, but it is known that the leading cast iron pipe inter 
est is still in the market and is ready to take on a good ton 
nage. A sale of 1,000 tons of charcoal iron was reported and 
sales of basic aggregating 17,000 tons were made 

The trade is now more interested in the outlook for prices 
than in current business. There are many factors in the situa 
tion which come in for discussion. One of the questions to be 
decided is, Will the Southern furnace interests, under pres- 
sure of demand and advancing prices, come to an agreement 
with the labor unions and again get under way with normal 
production? On this point advices from Birmingham are all 
to the effect that there will be no compromise with the unions 
and that the contest will be continued to the end. The fur 
naces are gaining in this conflict all the time, although the 
progress is slow. When the price of Southern iron reaches 
$11 Birmingham, the Virginia furnaces will be a factor in the 
supply, as that district has all along been ready to sell at that 
figure. It is not clear what the Northern furnaces will do, 
but it is pointed out that the. Northern makers may increase 
their production under the stimulus of a ready sale at $12 
or better. It is also currently believed that the rank and file 


of foundry iron consumers are to a large extent covered for 
the balance of the year, and it remains to be seen if the mar- 
ket will continue, under an advance in price, to take up the 
iron so readily. 


Southern Foundry N 
Southern Foundry N 
Southern Foundry No. 3.... 
Southern Foundry No. 4.. 
Southern Foundry N 
Southern Foundry N 

Gray Forge .... pees eencdcseues iherbenns 
Northern Foundry No. 1...... ene sea 
Northern Foundry No. 2.... sen ‘ented weureese 
Southern car wheel iron 





Finished Material.—The demand is reported as improv 
ing and the trade feels encouraged as to the outlook. It 
is believed that the strength in the pig iron market cannot 
fail to have its influence on the finished products. Bar 
iron is conspicuously firmer, although not quotably higher 
Bar iron is quoted at 1.35c; steel bars at 1.43c, half extras, 
with dealers quoting 1I.60c to 1.75¢ for iron and steel out 
of store. Galvanized sheets are at 80 and Io percent off 
We quote black sheets, No. 27, at 2.25c in carlots of 500 
bundles. Black sheets out of store are selling as follows: 
No. 28, 2.60c; No. 27, 2.50c; No. 16, 2.10c; No. 14, 2c; No 
12, 1.95c; No. to, 1.90c. Tank plates are dull and sell out 
of store at 1.85c for %-in. and 1.95c for 3-16-in., No. 8 and 
No. to. Beams and channels are quoted as 1.85¢c from 
stock and angles at 1.85c to 1.90c for base sizes. 

In merchant pipe independent mills are contesting the 
trade sharply, which has resulted in a further shading ot 
the schedule. The leading interest, however, is firmly 
maintaining previous quotations. Carload lots are quoted 
as follows f. o. b, Cincinnati: 
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MERCHANT PIPE. 
(Basing Discounts.) 
Guaranteed 
Steel Pipe. Wrought Iron Pip« 
lack. Galv. Black. Galv 


Percent. Percent. Percent. Percent 
6. Be Bc oacevenes 69.7 53.7 67.7 51.7 
“Sf eee . wae 61.7 71.7 59.7 
% to 6 inch, inclusive... 77.7 67.7 76.2 66.2 
7 to 12 inch, inclusive.. 72.7 57.7 71.2 55.7 

BOILER TUBES. 

Steel Iron 

Percent. Percent 
Ob BOE Bile cic cencvecccdctsbisccoesances 41.2 7.7 
RE OD Be Sin ccces: ckaade edbintttnadll 54.2 36.7 
| ee , oecesuene 56.7 41.7 
2% to 5 inch biedacabteeadde ends hemeae 63.2 49.2 
6 to 13 Dic sansnéedeeseeos sesaenus ee 36.7 


Old Material. 


are stronger in sympathy with the advance in pig iron 


An improved demand is noted and prices 


Quotations are revised and advances are shown for sev 


We quote 


eral kinds of material 


Old No. 1 railroad wrought, net tons $11 50 to 

Cast machine and foundry, net tons 10 50 to 11 
Old iron rails, gross tons 14.00 to 14 
Old steel rails, gross tons 10 00 to 11 
Old short lengths, gross tons 11 00 to 11 
Old iron axles, net tons 1450 to 15 00 
Stove plate, net tons ae ; ; 700 to ) 
Wrought turnings, net tons _ ‘ ne 6 50 t ( 
Cast borings, net tons.. oi igencne 450 to 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK orFice or The Iron Trade Revie 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Srt., Oct. 18 

Pig Iron._-So many conflicting elements entered into 
the market during the past week that definite conclusions 
are difficult. The Southern pig iron situation furnished 
the chief topic of interést. The leading companies aré 
still refusing to take any orders, and several of the smaller 
companies have withdrawn from the market also. As a 
result the majority of sales agents say there is no South 
ern iron for sale for the time being. Prices have been 
irregular and are governed largely by delivery For im 
mediate delivery one company refused $11 Birmingham 
for several hundred tons of No. 2 foundry. Other companies 
declare they have no iron for sale for prompt shipment at 
any price. The attitude of buyers is hard to determine 
The majority of them seem to have covered their require 
ments for the remainder of the year. Those that have 
not, and the tonnage they represent is quite large, ar 
called upon to pay from $1 to 1.50 more per ton than a 
fortnight ago But on orders calling for delivery the 
first quarter of the new year. prices range from $10 t 
$11 for No, 2 foundry, but buyers as a general rule ar 
not willing to contract. In Northern irons prices remain 


unchanged, but are firmer than a week ago. Sales during 


the past week were made up mostly of Bessemer and 
basi There are some good inquiries in the market at 
present, but the most of them are on analysis. The at 


tempt of the Southern producers to boom the market is 
being closely watched, with opinion quite general that re 
cent advances have not been warranted by any improve 
ment in actual business. New York quotations at tide 
water follow: Northern No, 1 X, $14.50 to $15; No. 2 X, 
$14 to $14.50; No. 2 plain, $13.50 to $14; Southern No 
1 foundry, $14.25 to $15.25; No. 2 foundry, $13.75 to $14.75; 
No. 3 foundry, $13.25 to $14.25; No 


$13.50 


} foundry, $12.50 t 


Rails.-_No large sales are reported, but 
tonnage, 


orders for 
small lots made up a goodl especially from 
street railways, and there is a steady business in light 
rails Standard sections are $28 at mill 

Finished Iron and Steel. 


during the past week showed a slight improvement over the 


Business in structural shapes 
week previous. The American Bridge Co. got the order for 
the new Wabash freight station in Pittsburg, which wil 
take from 4,000 to 5,000 tons; it also booked an order fo 
& W 


orders were a little 


2.500 tons from the D. L., 
Buffalo Small 


There is considerable estimating being done, but there is 


R. R. for a bridge at 
more numerous 
a decided reluctance to close In bars, sheets and plate s 
conditions are the same as a week ago, with nothing of a 
special character to note so far as the immediate futur: 
is concerned. New York prices at tidewater follow: An 
‘Ss, 3 to 6 in. x % in. and heavier, 1.54%c; 
1.542 
1.644%4c; tees, 3 x % in. and heavier, 1.59%c; 


beams, 3 to 
3 


15 in., 1.544%c; channels, 3 to 15 in., beams, 18, 


20 and 24 1n., 
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1.544%4c: flange, 1.64%c:; marine and 


plates, carloads, tank, 
ordinary fire box, 1.74%ec; refined iron and soft steel bars. 
1.44%4c; sheets, in carload lots, New York, No. 28, black, 
2.30 to 2.35¢; 3! 

Old Material.—_The market continues to be a waiting 


one Prices all 


galvanized, 3.20c to 3.35¢ 


around continue firm with holders con 
fident of improvement. Offerings of rails have fallen off, 
and sales recently made commanded good prices 


steel 


Heavy 
scrap is in good demand, with holders indisposed 


to sell. Cast scrap is active and strong also. We quote 


T b. cars 
Old m rails - $1400 to 14 50 
Old steel rails, long lengths 11 50 to 12 00 
Old steel rails, short pieces 11 00 to 11 50 
Relaying rails 19 00 to 20 00 
Old car wheels . 11 50 to 12 50 
Old iron car axles we 17 00 to 18 00 
Old steel car axles ’ 1400 to 14 50 
Heavy melting steel scrap 11 50 to 12 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap 11 50 to 12 00 
Iron track scrap 10 75 to 11 25 
Wrought pipe 850 to 875 
Ordinary light iror 600 to 625 
Cast borings 500 to 525 
Wrought turnings 675 to 725 
io. 1 machinery cast 10 50 to 1075 
Stove plate 825 to 975 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Oct ik 

Although there are no important changes in conditions 

all indications are favorable ind the trade is in a very 


hopeful frame of mind While orders are not as large and 
numerous as migh 


t be desired, demand has improved and 
prices are firm 
Pig Iron. The pig iron situation 


further strengthened by 


already strong, wa 


rt on production and re 


Demand has increased 


to an encouraging extent, but prices. show little change 


No. 1 X foundry, $15. t $15.25 No. 2 X foundry, Si4 5 
to $14.50; Ni > plait 913.50 to 913.75 standard gray 
forge, $12.75 to $13; ordinary gray forge, $12.25 to $12.50 


< t 
fs - 


Southern No. 2 X forge, rail, $13.75 to $14; basic, $12.75 1 


$13; low phosphorus, $17.75 to $18; malleable iron, $14.5 

$14.75 

Finished Material. The improvement is not so pro 
nounced as in pig iron, but the demand for plates has in 
reased and there is a change for the better in some other 
nes Che bar trade is inactive We quote as follows 
Plates, 1.43% 1.474%c; beams, channels and angles 
1.5.3 Ye I 1.05% ic ding t specifications, and smal! 
igles 1. SOx I = bars 1.43%ec tor carload lots fo 
either iron or st and the usual advance on part car 
] | 


oads 


Old Material... [he market is rather quiet, owing to th 


prices being high. Available stocks are firmly held Wi 
uote No, 1 steel scrap, $12 to $12.50 phosphorus 
scrap, $16.75 to $17; old steel axles, $16 to $16.50; old iron 
axles, $190 to $10.50: old tron rails, $16 to $16.50: old car 


wheels, $12 to $12.50; choice railroad No. 1 wrought, $15 


to $15.50; machinery cast, $12 to $12.50; No. 2 light scrap 
(torge) Sio t $10.50 light crap rdinary), $8 50 
$8.75; wrought turnings, $9 to $9.25; cast borings, $7 | 
$7.25; stove plate, S1o to $10.50: wrought iron pipe, $11.25 
to $11.75 

BIRMINGHAM. 

BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 17 \labama pig iro unufacturers are 
holding off fro: i for deliveries after Jan. 1, except at 
an advance again of at least 50 cent t | No. 2 f idry 
and it is commonly reported that ne orders have beet 

voked On f the er prod } ‘ 1 thir 
ike 25.000 Lol I 1 1 Var s hers bye held w tive 
price goes up to 9! I N sf nary the behet eX 
pre ed th t the . fa | ta \ ‘ t nrice ‘ 
re 1 Several « I ’ I qing a lara 

mcern, have be« the rn Q ket dur t { 
week ind severTra ile rT 00-ToO! We ide f ce ery 
be fore | T ( Drie } mp lave he | . 

year un t price went a e $o.so f N found 
und shipments now being made are at profitable prices. Larg: 


producers are out of the market and f r next year quote Sri 
for No. 2. 











. 


The following pig iron quotations are given: No. 1 foun 
dry, $11 to $11.50; No. 2 foundry, $10.50 to $11; No. 3 foun 


dry, $10 to $10.25; No. 4 foundry, $9.50 to $9.75; 
$9.25; No. 1 soft, $11 to $11.50; No. 2 soft, $10.50 to $11 


There is much activity in steel in this district. The Ala 
bama Steel & Wire Co., which has a steel plant and blast 
furnace in operation at Gadsden, Ala., and rod, wire and nail 
mills in full blast at Ensley, Ala., reports that there is not a 
pound of goods in its warehouse and the product ts being 


loaded from machines to railroad cars. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. will blow out one of its fur 


naces at Thomas near here, on account of the coal supplies 
The strike of the union coal miners is still 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co 


not being steady. 
on in this district 


continues to bring non-union workers to this district to take 
up work in the Bessemer, Ala., rolling mills where the output 


is improving right along 


The Birmingham Machine & Foundry Co. ts working on 
orders for sugar machinery, engines and other work for 


Cuba, Porto Rico and other southern countries. 


The Metal Market. 


NEW YORK. 
OFFICE OF The Iron Trade Review, | 


Room 1815, No. 150 Nassau Sr., Oct. 18. { 

Pig Tin.—Not in some time has the 
active and strong as during the past week. General bus 
iness is said to be better, and this with bullish manipula 
tion has resulted in a buoyant market London during 
the week reflected the strong situation here, and prices 
scored a notable advance, especially spot which is up 
nearly £3 over our last quotation. Closing prices today 
follow: Spot, 28.80c- to 28.85c; Oct., 28.70c to 28.82%« 
Nov., 28.66 to 28.80c London’s closings today follow 


Spot, £132; futures, £130 15s. Arrivals are 1,695 tons 


with 1,775 tons afloat. 
Copper.—With buying for export quite heavy, and with 
domestic trade picking up, prices are slightly firmer than 


a week ago. Buyers, however, are cautious, with produ 


ers bullish on the outlook, The London market has been 
strong also, and prices advanced nearly £1 Closing 
prices today follow: Lake, 13%c to 13%c; electrolytic, 
13%c to 13% c; casting, 127%c to 13c. London closed to 
day as follows: Spot, £60 5s; futures, £60 &s od. Ex 


ports aggregate 10,534 tons 
Lead.—Is active and higher at 4.25c to 4.30c. St. Lou 
is higher at 4.15c. London advanced to £12 3s od 
Spelter.—Is stronger and in good demand at 5.20c to 
5.25c. St. Louis is firm at 5.00c. London is higher at 
£23 2s 6d 
grades are stronger 


considerably 


Antimony.— All 
other 


Cookson’s is 7.25c to 7.50c; Hallet’s, 7.00c to 7.25c; 


grades, 6.25c to 6.50c. 


CHICAGO. 
1164 Mi N 4. Rn a . - Oct. 18 


The demand for metals in this. market is of fair propor 
tions, though the trade cannot be said to be of an active 
nature. Both copper and pig tin show an increase in price, 
the latter as a result of the decreased shipments to this coun 
The fluctuations in copper are largely the 


result of speculation, and the recent advances are not by any 


try from abroad. 


means permanent. We have revised our prices, and quot 


as follows: Lake copper in carloads, 13'%c, and for smaller 


lots, 13™%c; casting, 13c for carloads, and 13%<c for lesser 


quantities. Pig tin, 20954c to 300, ing to quantity 


accor, 
Spelter is stronger and is now quoted 5%c to 5'4c, accord 
ing to quantity ; sheet zinc, 5.90c to Oc for carload lots of 


600-lb. casks, and 6.25c to 6.30c for less than carload lots 


' 1 


Pig lead, 4.20c for 50-ton lots; 4.25¢ for carload lots, and 


1.35¢ for smaller lots. 

There is a fair buying of old metals, though prices are not 
is strong as formerly. We quote wire and heavy, 11% 
copper bottoms, 10c; copper clips, 1034c; red brass, toc; re 


brass borings, 7%4c; yellow brass, heavy, 7%c; vellow bra 


borings, 6%c; light brass, 534c; tea lead, 334c; zinc, 3.65c 
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““AMERICAN” STEEL WORKS IN CANADA. 





loronto, Ont., Oct. 15—A great stimulus has been given 


to the iron and steel industries of this country by recent leg 
islation. The $7 duty on steel rails goes into effect Nov. 1, 
and there is consequently a rush on the part of American rail 
mills to fill existing contracts before that time, while new 
The “anti-dumping” 
Where 


American firms for the installation 


orders are going to Canadian producers 
amendment to the tariff is being rigidly enforced 
contracts are made by 
of machinery, duty has now to be paid not merely on the 


articles imported, but on the whole contract price, including 


the cost of the labor employed in Canada in the work of in 
stallation The effect of this is to confine American con 
tracts to the shipment of machinery and give installation 
work to Canadian firms 

Che result of these tariff changes, coupled with the great 
prospective demands caused by railroad construction, has 
been to stimulate activity in iron and steel manufacture and 


to increase the tendency on the part of American « ipitalist 
to retain a share of the Canadian market by investing in 
Canadian enterprises \ rumor has had currency that the 
United States Steel Corporation had 
Northern Iron & Steel Co., 


secured control of the 


whose plant is situated at Col 
] 


lingwood, Ont While it has been denied as premature, it 
turns out to have some foundation. Major John A. Currie 
president of the Northern Iron & Steel Co., states that over 
tures looking towards securing control had been made by a 
prominent official of one of the large American steel com 
panies and negotiations entered into Che proposition con 
templated the enlargement of the Collingwood plant by the 


addition of two blast furnaces and perhaps a steel rail plant 


In the meantime, however, further legal proceedings have 
been taken in the name of the Cramp Steel Co., Ltd., to obtain 
in injunction restraining the transfer of the plant and asset 
of that company to the Northern Iron & Steel Co., | 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, N. S., in whicl 
Toronto pital is large erested, ha S ew washing 
plant complet ind part in operation new rod 
mill is turning out a high grade quality of r Uhe 
struction of the steel rail mil being pushed forward rapid 
ly, the contract providing that it r be 11 ne 
operation early in the year Che foundations are nplet 
and a portion of the machinery is been shipped Che con 
pany has contracted with Pruck, Kretschel & Co., of Osna 
bruck, Germany, for the installation of a plant for the 

tion of wast 1 the manufacture I pig iron la 

ance with a process for agglomerating flue dust, discovers 
some years since by the German firm his plant w 

about $8,000 and will have a daily capacity of about 75 ton 
The plant is no » far in use on this continent and the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co. will hold exclusive rights in the 
process for Canada 

It is reported that recent visit to Canada of Joh \ 
lapping, president of the American Sheet & Tin Plate ( 
had to do with the proposed Steel Corporation plant on thx 
Canadian side In the event that the legal cor iplicatior yf 
the Cramp Steel Co. prevent the carrying out of the Colling 
wood ‘project sor other location will be elected Pete 
boro, which is seventy-five miles east of Toronto on the Mi 
land division of the Grand Trunk, is considered in this cor 
nection 

Dr. J. M. Bell, who has been exploring the Michipicoten 
iron ore district, reports to the Ontario Bureau of Mines 
that the iron-bearing area has been found to be considerably 
more extensive than he supposed New deposits have been 
discovered in several places, the most promising being a 
Cameron lake and on the Tucaswa river, where bodix rf 


magnetic occur 


Bay, Ont., 1] been. incorporated with capital of $20,000 
The provisional dire rs are Robert Booth, Robert Willian 
Gordon and Alfred J. Young 

Bids for 100 sets of 3-in. gun forgings were opened at the 
Bureau Ordnance, Washington, D. C., Oct. 12 The three 
bidders were the Midvale, Crucible and Bethlehem companies 
Che bids were ill the Same 10 nts pet p Ne iwal 


was made. 
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A NEW CENTER PUNCH. 





There are any number of variations in center punches and 
the varied forms largely depend upon the class of work. A 
toolmaker requires something quite different from a boiler- 
maker, the two representing extremes in center punch re- 
quirements. This is but a general rule, of course, as there are 
doubtless toolmakers of no unusual delicacy of touch and 
there are certainly boilermakers using the center punch with 
a high degree of accuracy. A light piece of tool steel of 
suitable size for the work, having a nicely coned and tem- 
pered point, a point which will be sharp enough to pene- 
trate easily and yet strong to stand up well under the strain 
of drawing an incorrectly located dot back or forth—this is 
about all that the average workman expects of a center punch. 
Of course, he will expect more when he sees something bet- 
ter and there is at least one possibility of improvement in 
the center punch. 

Center punch action usually involves a two-handed oper- 
ation. The hammer and the punch are handled separately 
and up to the present this has been the approved method of 
center punch operation in the shop and elsewhere. It is 





FIG I 4 NEW AUTOMATIC CENTER PUNCH. 


easily seen that the workman could use to good advantage 
another hand and arm. He can borrow these; and if nothing 
further is required than temporarily holding down a piece 
of work, then everything moves smoothly if the owners of 
the different hands are of the same mind and co-operate with- 
out friction or delay. But when it comes to the united action 
which calls for the use of a magnifying glass in connection 
with the other tools then there is possibility of trouble with 
even the most agreeable and trustworthy of assistants. The 
workman is then perforce compelled to rely upon himself 
as far as this may be done at all, to first scan the magnified 
surface, adjust the center punch and take up the hammer 
when he lays down the glass, and then—just about then the 
center punch may slide away and the whole thing is to be 
done over again. The workman may count himself lucky if 
he can feel the slipping punch as it dodges under the gentle 
pressure of his fingers. It may be that he has held so slight 
a tension between the center punch and the work, that the 
erring movement has been imperceptible and he has gone 
ahead with unfortunate results. The more delicate the work, 
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the more likely trouble is lurking around the apparently sim- 
ple but always important task of the center punch. There 
are die-sinkers who trace along one of two intersecting lines 
until they reach the point where the lines cross and there 
their sense of touch is sufficiently delicate to feel the difference 
and they halt the sliding center punch and give it a light 
tap with the hammer to further mark the faint meeting of the 
lines. 

The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., of Providence, R. I., recog- 
nizing the limitations of the center punch and the hammer 
when in co-operation but in separate hands, has combined 
the two in a single tool. Due care has been taken in the 
design to combine lightness and simplicity with durability 
The various parts have been proportioned to withstand the 
severe usa‘. to which a tool of this character will be subjected. 
All the parts are of steel and so proportioned and aljusted to 
avoid the liability of getting out of order. The parts most 
subject to wear are hardened. The tool is self-contained, 
the striking mechanism being enclosed in the knurled handle 
which is of such size and shape as to be conveniently held in 
the hand. The center punch, illustrated in Fig. 1, is about 
5% in. long and %-in. in diameter. 

Fig. 2 shows a section through the tool. A hardened steel 
hammer block A is actuated by a spring B. A hammer lifter 
is seen at C and there is a bushing D to release the lifter when 
the hammer is at the proper height. E is a lifter washer and 
F is the spring for holding the punch in place 
at the bottom end of the stroke. f 

When following a line or establishing a } 
point by the intersection of lines, one hand 
can be free to guide the center punch or hold 
the magnifying glass and after the place is 
located the tool is not so liable to slip and 
lose the setting, as a downward pressure of 
the handle releases the sliding block and 
makes the desired impression in the right 
place. Another advantage which will be ap- 
preciated by mechanics is that the punch 
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marks are of uniform depth and are there- >: H 
fore more easily and accurately followed than ty a C 
when of varying sizes. f ‘so 
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Orders for Railway Equipment. a 


ili 






The most important railroad order of the 
past week was that of the New York Central 
for 1,500 box cars from the Western Steel 
& Foundry Co. and 1,500 drop bottom gon- 
dolas from the American Car & Foundry 
Co. The company is also reported in the 
market for 2,000 steel cars in addition to the 
orders placed above. The Cincinnati Trac 
tion Co. has ordered 50 semi-convertible cars 
from the Cincinnati Car Co. The Southern 
has ordered 1,000 steel cars from the Ameri- pyc, 2.—prrai.s 
can Car & Foundry Co. The Central of oF New CENTER 
Georgia has ordered 500 ventilated box cars PUNCH. 
from Haskell & Barker. The Swift Refrig- 
erator Transportation Co. is asking bids on 200 stock cars. 
The Pennsylvania is in the market for 200 coke cars. The 


f 


j 


a 


Wi 


Wheeling & Lake Erie has ordered 1,000 coal cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. The German-American Car 
Co., Chicago, has ordered 1,500 refrigerator cars from the 


Standard tSeel Car Co.+ The following are reported in the 


market for cars: Wabash, 2,000 freight cars; Baltimore & 
Ohio, 3,000 freight cars; Dominion Coal Co., 100 cars: 
Quebec Southern, from 100 to 200 box cars, and the Canadian 
Pacific, 50 tourist cars. 

The following railroads have ordered locomotives: New 
York Central, 28; Central Vermont, 9; Maine Central, 8; 
Intercolonial, 25; Central of New Jersey, 12; Pennsylvania, 
25; Toledo, St. Louis & Western, 10. 





In the month expiring with Nov. 1, it is expected that 
100,000 tons of steel rails will be exported to Canada. The 
large shipments are due to the fact that in order to escape 
the new Canadian duty of $7 per ton on steel rails, all rails 
ordered from the United States prior to Aug. 23 last must be 
shipped into Canada before the first day of November 
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Shrinkage Troubles and Methods of 
‘* Feeding.”’ * 


BY THOS. D. WEST. 

A casting that is not sound is weakened in a way that 
makes it impracticable to apply any formula to ascertain its 
strength. The extent to which such unsoundness affects the 
life of the casting depends chiefly upon the location of the 
defects. In some cases unsoundness may not be of great im- 
portance, while in others it may be so serious as to unfit the 
casting for use; but discrimination in this respect must be 
left to experience and judgment. 

Unsoundness in castings is produced by ,one of three 
things: A “blow hole,” “dirt hole,” or shrinkage. Rarely if 
ever are two of these factors combined. The unsound spot 
must he produced distinctly by either gas, dirt or shrinkage. 
However, it is possible for dirt to lodge in a section that 
would also shrink. I dwell on this feature because I believe 
it will assist in forming correct opinions as to the cause of 
any unsoundness to be found in castings. 

Shrinkage as Distinct from Dirt or Blow Holes. 

A few days before writing this paper I received a defective 
section of a valve casting, and was asked to indicate the 
cause of the defect. This special valve casting had to stand 
several hundred pounds of hydraulic pressure test, which, 
when applied, caused a leakage or sweating of the casting at 
the pouring gate section. The parties sending this sample 
were at a loss to know whether the porous condition was due 
to shrinkage or dirt. They seemed sufficiently experienced to 
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know it must be one or the other, and their doubt was 
natural since it was difficult for the eye alone to discern 
which it was. The first thing I did was to apply a magnify- 
ing glass. This enabled me to be very emphatic in attributing 
the trouble wholly to shrinkage, and I wrote them that if 
they would change their pouring gate to a lighter section 
I believed their trouble would cease. I heard no more from 
them. 

Examination by the glass showed the section that leaked 
to be of an open, stringy structure, reminding one of a lot 
of peas tied together with very fine thread. The open spaces 
were entirely free of any dirt, whereas the solid section of 
the casting was of a close uniform density. There was not 
the least sign of dirt being confined between the spaces, or 
open grains of the iron. Some might refer the trouble to 
confined gases causing “blow holes.” These do not exist as an 
opened-grained, stringy structure as in some forms of shrink- 
age. Any sponginess or holes due to confined gases appears 
in cavities surrounded with a structure denser than that ad- 
joining the defects; and the surface of blow holes often ap- 
pear as smooth and dense as the interior of a piece of blown 
glass. In fact, the formation of holes by expansion of air 
or gas are upon the same principle. Molten iron or glass is 
easily separated by air or gas pressure, forming a void space 
before solidification and molten iron will liberate gases up 
to a certain decrease in its temperature, just as air can escape 
from water before it freezes. Let one fasten the above facts 
in his mind and there should be no difficulty in determining 





“Read before the New England Foundrymen’s Association, Boston, 
Mass, Oct. 12, 1904. 
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whether a defect is caused by dirt, confined gases or shrink- 
age. 
Symbols for Methods of Treating Shrinkage. 

In presenting this question of shrinkage I am reminded 
of the excellent paper on this subject presented to you last 
March by Mr. Herbert E. Field. Shrinkage has been greatly 
discussed both in the shop and press, and it is difficult to 
bring out much original matter; however, I believe I have 
a few new thoughts, the consideration of which should prove 
profitable. 

There are several different methods for preventing shrink- 
age evils in castings. At present we have no terms or sym- 
bols to designate one method from another and it appears to 
me that to have symbols that can be universally applied 
would prove of service to all interested. The terms I offer 
to cover the present different forms of general feeding are: 
I, interior rod feeding; 2, exterior rod feeding; 3, statical 
pressure feeding; 4, chill feeding; 5, compression feeding 
The first and second terms may be used in some cases with 
the word rod omitted. The question of symbols is taken up 
at the close of this paper. 

It is surprising how few molders and founders comprehend 
the difficulty of making a bulky casting perfectly solid through- 
out its body, and it is to be said that while skill in placing 
proper feeding heads and in feeding can accomplish much in 
avoiding the evils of shrinkage, there are forms that baffle the 
most skilled attempts to make perfectly solid castings. 

Difficulties in Feeding and Rate of Cooling. 

The great difficulty in obtaining a perfectly solid body in 
many forms of bulky castings is due to the exterior part 
solidifying before the interior, and the impracticability often- 
times of conveying to the part solidifying last, the hot metal 
that will fill the void space left and replenish the shrinkage 
In the solidification of a casting the radiation of heat is great- 
est upward. The bottom and sides will solidify to a greater 
depth than the uppermost or top body before the whole has 
become solidified. As an example, a cube casting, as in Fig. 
1, would have the part last to solidify at about the height 
seen at A. If the one feeding such a casting can maintain 
open communication between the hottest part A and that of the 
feeding head at B until A has solidified he can produce a solid 
casting; otherwise he will fail. What works against reach- 
ing A with occasional supplies of hot metal in such castings 
is the early cooling off of the top body at C. It is difficult to 
keep it in a liquid state to the same length of time that the 
metal is liquid in the more central section at A. This is 
generally accomplished by the use of what is termed a “feed- 
ing rod” seen at D, Fig. 2. This is kept in motion up and 
down as well as sidewise. Its action keeps mixing the metal 
in the feeding head E, with that in the interior of the casting 
This “interior rod feeding” applies to all forms of feeding 
where feeding heads are placed directly upon the top or cope 
surface of a casting. 

Interior Rod Feeding. 

“Interior rod feeding” secures a perfectly solid casting pro- 
viding the person working the feeding rod D can keep a 
liquid communication between a feeding head and the interior 
of the casting, or that part last to solidify. To do this, as all 
experienced molders know, requires the greatest care and 
skill, and it is to be said that without these more harm than 
good can be done. The great difficulty with this method of 
feeding is in keeping the passage for fresh supplies of hot 
metal open until the hot spot A has solidified. The term “hot 
spot” was first brought out by a writer in the Foundry 
several years back. The cost of chipping off large feeding 
heads and the great danger of cracking some castings in 
doing so, cause most persons to use smaller feeding heads 
as a rule than should be employed. Were it possible to have 
feeding heads as large as the body to be fed, similar to the 
feeding heads for cannons, plain shafts, etc., seen at Fig. 4, 
there would be little difficulty in obtaining a solid interior in 
bulky castings. 

Exterior Rod Feeding. 

In taking up the exterior rod feeding, which covers all that 
class of work having the feeding head E set to one side of 
the casting and a connection cut between the two as at H, 
Fig. 3, a feeding rod D is generally used, the same as in Fig. 
2. The main difference between the Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 plans 
lies in the latter never permitting the feeding rod to penetrate 
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the casting or its “hot spot.” This militates greatly against 
obtaining a perfect solid casting unless the feeding head E 
and connection H are as bulky as the casting, and even then 
the earlier solidification of the sides ahead of the upper cen- 
ter body of the casting will prevent the connection H from 
conveying metal to the hot spot A. However, it is to be 
said that exterior rod feeding, in the hands of the majority 
of molders, can be generally relied upon to give a more solid 
casting than the interior rod feeding of Fig. 3; at least there 
will be more of the external appearances of soundness in 
rough castings by the plan of Fig. 3 than by that of Fig. 2, 
whatever may be the internal conditions of the “hot spot.” 
Some years back a writer in the American Machinist stated 
that he could make solid castings without feeding, or “pump- 
ing,” as a few call it. He must have been deceived by ex- 
ternal appearances, or well acquainted with the deceptive 
qualities of exterior feeding, and wanted others to accept ex- 
ternal appearances to verify his claims. 
Statical Pressure Feeding. 

This third form includes all that class of feeding involved 
in the casting of cannon, shafts, rolls, etc., cast on end, where 
the feeding head is often made the same area as the casting 
or larger, extending it so that the whole may often appear 
like one casting without a feeding head, when taken from 
the mold Che principle involved is seen in Fig. 4. Here 
the shaft casting wanted is nine feet long, having a feeding 
head of three feet long to make the casting solid. At A is 
seen the hot spot, or the body from which the metal descend 
to supply the shrinkage of all below it. In depending upon 
self-feeding, long feeding heads are necessary, and it is 
generally advisable to feed with a rod a few moments after 
adding fresh supplies of hot metal in the head, and this should 
be kept well covered with blacking dust, etc., to prevent the 
escape of heat as far as possible after every addition of new 
metal, and a few rod feedings. 

In the case of rolls that have the neck K, smaller than 
the body, in connection with wabblers P, it is very nec- 
essary, if employing feeding rods, to use one after every 
fresh supply of hot metal, in order to feed up the hot spot 
A; and at the latter end of the feeding the rod must be con- 
stantly used with the greatest skill, otherwise shrink holes 
or sponginess will be found in the neck at R, when finishing 
the rolls. Especially is this true of rolls having large 
bodies and small necks. Wabblers in roll molds are so ef- 
fective in closing up the connection between the body K and 
head D, to prevent new metal reaching the hot spot A, 
that some roll founders have left them out to be machined, 
to form after cutting off the feeding head. Where the 
wabblers are omitted some depend almost entirely on self- 
feeding of the head, by covering it well with blacking dust 
after every fresh supply of hot metal. In fact this is 
often much safer than depending on the majority of mold- 
ers to make rolls solid by working a feeding rod. 

The secret of making solid rolls, is to keep on reaching 
the hot spot with fresh supplies of hot metal until it has solidi- 
fied, and he that can best do this will be least likely to find 
shrink hole or sponginess at R when finishing the rolls, or 
the neck breaking off when they are in use. Many molders 
think that as long as they can keep the top and neck body of 
their feeding heads in a good liquid state they are doing 
all that is necessary; nevertheless these remarks on the 
advisability of reaching the hot spot with all the hot meta) 
possible, as well as keeping the top of the feeding head 
good and hot, should cause some to do a little deeper 
thinking. 

Chill Feeding. 

This method is one which seeks to prevent the forma- 
tion of a hot spot and consists in forming of iron any sec- 
tion or part of a mold for a casting that gives trouble from 
shrinkage, forming in sand all other parts of the casting. 
The chill or “chiller,” as more recently termed, causes the 
part or parts that would be among the last to solidify, if 
formed of sand, to solidify in closer unison with the lighter 
parts that would draw metal from it, to supply their 
shrinkage. This is of late origin and many use the method 
to good advantage. 

Compression Feeding. 


‘ 
[This embodies complex proportions in thickness of cast- 
ings and forms of cores, or core irons, as well as any com- 
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pression methods that may be used. The expansion of the 
cores by reason of the rods in them, may be so great as 
to compress or drive the metal from heavy parts to supply 
the shrinkage of light, so as to decrease the body in which 
the “hot spot” would be created were there not a pres- 
sure to compress such heavy parts into less space. This ex- 
pansion of cores or rods has been known to drive metal 
back out of risers and cause castings to come larger than the 
pattern from which they were ,.made. 
Symbols of Feeding Methods. 


With the proper advance in founding it would be of ad- 
vantage to have signs as well as words to designate feed- 
ing methods. In making out orders for casting, steel or 
rubber stamps could be used to mark on orders or chalk to 
mark on patterns, any methods designated in Nos. 1 to 10, 
Fig. 6. The foreman would thus have better assurance 
of molders following his desires in the choice of methods. 
If the foreman takes no interest in the matter but leaves if 
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with the molder to do as he pleases, as many do, the 
knowledge that order blanks have provision for shrinkage 
symbols should cause him to recognize it as something 
he should study more and have better control of. The 
size of feeders and their position can be marked on the 
pattern, and if cross bars, etc., will not permit their at- 
tachment at the place designated then the molder will feel 
called upon to consult the foreman, instead of going ahead 
regardless of results, as too many do. 

Drawings may also be marked in some cases with a sym- 
bol of the best method to insure sufficient solidity of the 
casting. If the existence of terms and symbols to designate 
different methods of feeding did no other good than © 
cause designers and draughtsmen to study the subject of 
shrinkage and thus make designs that would aid in securing 
solid castings, a good work would be done. 

It is intended that the symbols opposite each other, as 
No. 1 and No. 2, will indicate the same method of feed- 
ing. The only differences are that one form is simpler 
and takes less space than the other, and that the larger 
symbol shows the hot spot, which might in some cases at- 
tract more attention to the necessity of good long feeding. 

Whether the terms and symbols given herein are adopted 
by any, this paper may be of benefit in causing recognition 
of the different methods that can be employed, and thus 
decrease the evils of shrinkage, giving us sounder cast- 
ings and insuring greater use of cast iron products—a con- 
summation which those interested should aid all they can 
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THE HAMILTON-HOLZWARTH STEAM TURBINES. 


The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co., of Hamilton, O., 
has a turbine on exhjbition at St. Louis. It is directly con 
nected to a 1,000-k. w. generator and is designed to operate 
under 18s Ib. initial steam pressure and 28 in. vacuum at 1,500 
revolutions per minute. This turbo-generator is in operation 
in Machinery Hall, block 46. 

For units of 750-k. w. and upwards the builders divide the 
rotating body into two parts, the high and low pressure tur- 
bine. Smaller units are in one turbine casing. The turbine 
casings and pedestals for the bearings and the generator are 
placed upon a rigid bed plate of the box pattern, the top of 
which is accurately planed to receive them. This insures per- 
fect alignment of all parts. All steam, oil and water piping, 
including the steam inlet, regulating and bypass valves, are 
within and below the bed plate. After having passed through 
the steam separator, which is located below the bed plate, the 


steam passes through the main inlet valve. This valve has 
an extended stem which is connected with a floor stand and 
handwheel located on the floor close to the high pressure end 
of the turbine; it then passes through the regulating valve 
and from there through a curved pipe to the head of the 
high pressure turbine. From the ring channel of this head 
the steam flows through the first set of stationary vanes, 
which changes its directions and imparts the necessary veloci 
y. These vanes are rigidly connected to the head. From 
here the steam flows in a full cylindrical belt interrupted 
only by the vanes of the first running wheel, and from here 
to the following stationary discs, and so on. 

From the last running wheel the steam is led through re 
ceiver pipes to the front head of the low pressure casing, or 
if there is only one casing, immediately to the condenser 
This condenser, either jet or surface type, is placed as near as 
possible to the exhaust opening. In the low pressure casing 
the steam is distributed in the same manner as in the high 
pressure turbine. The low pressure front head, however, has 
an additional nozzle through which live steam enters the low 
pressure casing for use in case of overload. The first station 
ary disc of the low pressure turbine has guide vanes all 
around its circumference so that the steam enters the low 
pressure turbine in a full cylindrical belt, interrupted only 
by the guide vanes. These vanes of the stationary discs have 
a varying radial height, increasing in the direction in which 
the steam flows. This allows the steam to expand within the 
Stationary vanes. At the same time, the vanes guide the steam 
under such a small angle that the force with which the steam 


impinges the next following running wheel is as effective as 
possible. The curvature of the vanes is such that the steam 


will increase its velocity while passing through the stationary 
vanes in a ratio corresponding to its operation. 

The purpose of the stationary disc is, as before mentioned, 
to prepare the steam for its action in the power transmitting 
part of the turbine (the running wheels). They do not move 
and take, therefore, the back pressure of the impinging force 
of the steam exerted in the running wheels. Within the vanes 
of the stationary discs the steam has to expand, to accelerate 
and to change its direction with the best possible efficiency 
In the bore of the stationary discs, runs, with as small clear 
ance as practical, the hub of the running wheel. This clear 
ance, which is by no means to be avoided, is the cause of 
the leakage losses. The makers extend the stationary discs 
nearly to the shaft of the turbine and have restricted these 
leakage losses to a minimum practical limit. 

The stationary discs are located in grooves in the turbine 
casings, which are split horizontally and so designed that with 
the smallest weight the strains in the material due to the 
static steam pressure do not exceed the limits usually allowed 
in ordinary practice. The vanes are drop forged steel, milled 
and located in a groove on the outside periphery of the discs 
Milling these vanes secures an accurate spacing and absolute 
control of the angle in which they are placed into the edge of 
the stationary disc. 

The vanes are fastened to the discs by rivets; after which 
the disc and vanes are ground on their outside edges, giving 
the vanes the profile they should have for efficient steam ex- 
pansion. Then a tough steel ring is shrunk on the outside 
periphery of the vanes and steam channels. This design gives 
absolute control of the length and spacing of the vanes during 
manufacture, and insures efficient workmanship. 
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The running wheels are the power transmitters of the steam 
turbine. Next to the stationary discs they are the most im- 
portant part of the turbine. Though the steam flows through 
the running wheels in the same way as through the stationary 
discs, their features are quite different from the latter. While 
the weight is not an important factor in the stationary discs, 
it is a foremost one in the running wheels. These running 
wheels ought to be as light as possible on account of the 
efficiency of the turbine, for the heavier they are the stronger 
and larger the diameter of the shaft and necessarily the bore 
of the stationary discs, and therefore the greater leakage loss 
through this annular opening. Besides this they have to be 
strong enough to stand the strains due to the centrifugal 
stresses. They also have to run perfectly true, and it is of 
vital importance that they are perfectly balanced. Their vanes 
should have edges shaped exactly right, so that the influx 
and efflux directions of the steam are the most efficient. The 
vanes should be fastened to the running wheels in such a way 
as to insure absolute safety. 

The turbine has wheels with cast steel hubs. Steel discs are 
riveted to both sides of the hub and form a circumferential 
ring space into which the vanes are held by means of rivets. 
On the outer edge of the vanes is tied a thin steel band around 
the wheel in order to give an outside wall to the steam chan- 
nels. The vanes are milled on both edges on the influx and 
efflux side of the wheel corresponding to the theoretical angle 
diagram. 

To reduce the weight of the vanes as much as possible and 
their stress on the rivets, they are made hollow lune shaped. 
These vanes are milled on both edges; they are cut to 
lengths according to the size of the vanes, and steel clips 
with welded channels are pressed on one end, after which 
they are milled so that they fit on the running wheels. Tests 
made with these vanes have shown that it takes over 1,000 
pounds to pull them out of the clips. 

The principal feature for a quiet running machine is the 
condition of the perfectly balanced rotary body and for this 
purpose the builders have designed and built a machine with 
which they can balance every wheel within 1-16 of an ounce. 
The principal idea of this balancing machine is to use the 
principles of the physical balance. The running wheel swings 
with knife edges on hardened supports. On both sides of this 
support are two balances with unequal arms, the short one 
carrying the weights, the long one being connected by means 
of a connecting rod with a knife edge attached to the band 
of the running wheel. Everything swings on knife edges. 
If there is any unbalanced mass in the running wheel, one of 
the balances will indicate this. The added weight immediately 
shows the eccentric mass. Drilling a hole takes off this eccen- 
tric mass. Repeating this method several times and in several 
diameters of the wheel gets out all eccentric masses. The 
balancing is the last operation in the manufacturing of the 
running wheels. 

The bearings are the only part of the turbine proper (with 
the exception of the governor, regulating mechanism and 
pump) where metal comes into contact with metal; here the 
friction of running parts has been reduced to the minimum by 
using ample quantities of oil. The bearings for the turbine 
shaft have much less weight to support than those of the 
generator shaft, and therefore can be made short with straight 
cylindrical shells, while it is necessary that the bearings of 
the generator have ball shaped shells to insure their alignment 
with the shaft. In both kinds of bushings or shells the top 
and bottom halves are screwed together. The pedestals and 
the caps are so designed that the oil inlet and outlet are close 
together on the side of the pedestal, no piping has to be 
deranged to take out the bushings. The oil flows 
to the bottom bushing under a slight pressure, then 
moves with the rotating shaft and is taken off in 
the cap. ¥rom here it returns to the oil outlet in 
the pedestal. The dimensions of the bearings are ample and 
they can be guaranteed to run cool without any risk. With 
the thrust ball bearings on the exhaust side of the turbine 
the whole shaft can be moved in an axial direction and change 
the position of the running wheels to that required by the 
stationary discs. Flexible couplings are used between the 
high pressure and low pressure shafts and between low pres- 
sure shaft and generator shaft, each shaft can therefore be 
fixed and located without affecting the location of the other 
shafts. 
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The high pressure shaft and casing as well as the low 
pressure, can expand easily. Both are held rigid only at their 
cool or exhaust end by the high pressure and low pressure 
pedestals. The casings are not fastened to the bed plate. 
They as well as the shaft and running wheels can slide or 
expand against the direction in which the steam flows. On 
the hot or intake end there is no rigid connection, not even 
between the pedestal bearing and the high pressure casing, nor 
between the low pressure bearing and casing. \ 

The couplings used for connecting the high pressure and 
low pressure shafts, also the low pressure and generator 
shafts are of novel construction. Each half of the coupling 
consists of a disc screwed upon the shaft and secured to it by 
means of keys. Near the outer circumference these discs 
have stee] laminations, connected to brushes, secured to the 
coupling disc in an absolutely safe way. The brushes of one 
disc fit between the corresponding brushes of the other disc, 
so that several pairs of brushes distributed over the circum- 
ference will always Jean together in whatever direction the 
coupling turns. 

At the four places where the shaft enters the steam cham- 
bers of the casing is a special stuffing box. The principle of 
this stuffing box is based on the fact found on numerous tests, 
that a shaft revolving in a sufficiently long box with small 
clearance throttles the steam which tries to escape along the 
shaft. To avoid a long box, which considerably lengthens the 
shaft, the designer makes practical use of the idea so cleverly 
used in telescopes. A ring fastened to the shaft and revolv- 
ing with it, extends axially into the deep groove of another 
ring which does not revolve. The space between this ring, the 
bushings and the shaft, is connected with a drain pipe on the 
pressure side and a water pipe on the vacuum side. 

The governor is of the spring and weight type especially 
adapted to high speed, and designed for the special purpose 
of turbine governing. The governor is directly driven by the 
turbine shaft, revolving with the same angular velocity. Two 
discs, keyseated to the shaft, drive by means of rollers two 
weights sliding along a cross bar placed at right angles through 
the shaft and compressing two springs against two nuts on 
the same cross bar. Every outside movement of the weights 
caused by increasing or decreasing the angular velocity of the 
turbine shaft, iS transmitted by means of leverseto a sleeve, 
which actuates the regulating mechanism. 

The regulating valve is located below the bed plate. It is 
connected by a curved pipe with the high pressure front head 
on one side and with the inlet valve on the other side. It is 
of the double-seated poppet valve type, with special design, 
which insures its perfect balance. Valves and valve seats are 
of tough cast steel to avoid corrosion as much as possible 
(even for the highest superheated steam). The valve body is 
made of cast iron and as the expansion of cast steel and cast 
iron are about the same, all troubles from leaking are avoided. 

Immediately below the regulating valve and forming a part 
of it in one steam chamber, is located the bypass regulating 
valve. Thus a second stuffing box for the stem of this valve 
is avoided. The valve has to control the quantity of the 
steam supply which flows directly to the bypass nozzles in the 
low pressure front head. It is also of the double-seated 
poppet valve type. The main regulating valve is not actuated 
directly by the governor, but by means of the regulating 
mechanism. 

The stem of the regulating valve is driven by means of bevel 
gears by a shaft which is supported in frictionless roller bear- 
ings. On this shaft there is a friction wheel which the gover- 
nor can slide across the face of a friction disc (which is con- 
tinually revolving) by means of its sleeve and bell crank lever. 
The continually revolving friction disc is keyed to a solia 
shaft which is driven by a coupling from a hollow shaft. 
This hollow shaft is driven by means of worm gear by the 
turbine shaft. The solid shaft with the always revolving 
friction disc can be slightly shifted by the governor sleeve, 
so that the two friction discs come into contact when the 
sleeve moves, that is when the angular velocity changes. It 
this change is relatively great, the sleeve will draw the 
periodically revolving friction disc far from the center of the 
always revolving one, and this disc will drive quickly the 
stem of the regulating valve and regulate the steam flow. So 
the governor can change the intensity of its actuating. This 
design avoids the disadvantages of fluctuations which are 
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especially annoying in indirect regulated water turbines which 
have a much smaller moment of inertia. As soon as the 
angular velocity falls below a certain percentage of the normal 
speed the driving friction disc is drawn back by the governor, 
the regulating valve remains open and the whole regulating 
mechanism rests or stops, though the shaft is still running. 
This is an important feature of the regulating mechanism on 
account of the fact that the turbine continues to run for ten 
or twenty minutes after the main inlet valve has been closed. 





Good Showing of the Pullman Co. 

The annual report of the Pullman Co. for the fiscal year 
ended July 31, 1904, submitted by President Robert T. Lincoln 
at the stockholders’ meeting in Chicago, Oct. 14, showed hand- 
some increases in business done and profits realized. The 
gross earnings from all sources were $24,788,000, an increase 
of $1,688,000, and were the largest in the history of the com- 
pany. The net earnings were $0,661,601, or 13 percent on 
the capital stock of $74,000,000. In the previous year the 
earnings on stock were $0,417,680, or 12.72 percent. Increased 
earnings were shown both in the passenger and car building 
business of the company. Operating expenses were larger 
but the amount charged off for depreciation was smaller. The 
company’s surplus for the year, after the payment of the 
8 percent dividend, was $3,741,600, raising its surplus to $18,- 
017,300 and its net assets to $92,017,300. 

At the annual meeting the old directors were re-elected as 
follows: Marshall Field, O. S. A. Sprague, Robert T. 
Lincoln and Frank O. Lowden, of Chicago; Henry C. Hul- 
bert, W. K. Vanderbilt, J. Pierpont Morgan, Frederick W. 
Vanderbilt and W. Seward Webb, of New York; Henry R. 
Reed, of Boston. The directors will re-elect the retiring 
officers. The regular quarterly dividend of $2 a share was 


declared. 





The Pittsburg-Buffalo Co., of Pittsburg, has published a 
book elegantly printed and handsomely bound, giving a large 
amount of information, statistical and historical, on the coal 
business in the United States and other countries. In detail 
it describes the operations of the Pittsburg-Buffalo Co., with 
portraits of *the founder, James Jones, who is at present 
chairman of the board of directors, and of the other officers 
of the company. Views are also given of the mines and other 
properties of the company and of the city of Pittsburg in 
1817 and in 1904. The principal officers are: John H. 
Jones, president; Thomas P. Jones, vice president and general 
sales agent; William I. Jones, treasurer; David G. Jones, sec- 
retary and general manager; J. H. Price, auditor and as- 
sistant to the president; Joseph G. Good, traffic manager 
and superintendent of transportation, and Harry P. Jones and 
E. F. Miller, directors. The Jones interests since 1878 up 
to and including 1905 (whose production is estimated at 
4,000,000 tons), will have produced 15,701,000 tons of coal. 





A test of the new armor plate to be manufactured by the 
Midvale Steel Co., of Philadelphia, under its government con- 
tract, will be made at the naval proving grounds at Indian 
Head on the Potomac, near Philadelphia, in November. Ad- 
miral Mason has received word that the company will then 
be ready to submit a plate. The plate will be submitted to 
the fullest test applied to armor before it is accepted by 
the government, although the sample plate is not an install- 
ment on the regular contract. Intense interest is felt in the 
result of this preliminary test, as it will show what success 
has been attained by the company in its secret process. 





About 18,000 tons of steel rails will be shipped to Corea 
within the next 30 days by the United States Steel Corpor- 
ation. Three British vessels have been chartered for the 
purpose of conveying the material. The steamship Inverness 
is now loading at Tacoma, Wash., with part of the rails, and 
the Hero and Quito will carry the balance from the same 


Pacific Coast port. 





The property of the Southern Foundry & Machine Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been sold at public auction to W. S. 
Bradley, one of the stockholders, for $16,600. 
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AN ELECTRIC HOIST FOR FOUNDRY USE. 





The accompanying illustration shows an electric traveling 
crane designed for the Altoona wheel foundry of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, by Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, 
Wis. It will be noticed that the hoist consists of a trolley 
running on the lower flanges of an eye beam. The hoisting 
hook is directly below the center of the traveling carriage, so 
that the load is equally divided between the four wheels. It 
will also be noticed that the controller and motor are placed 
on opposite sides of the upper sheave so as to balance each 
other. The hoist has been made very compact, so that it 
takes up an exceedingly small amount of head room. 

The controller is certainly of unique and interesting con- 
struction, and is what is called an outrigger controller, per- 
mitting the operator to control both the hoisting and travel- 
ing of the carriage with one lever. A turn of the controlling 
bar in a horizontal plane affects the trolley travel, and the 
tilting of the same handle actuates the hoisting motor. Both 








AN ELECTRIC HOIST FOR FOUNDRY USE 


motors can be reversed by simply changing the direction ot 
movement of the bar. Both the trolley drive and the hoisting 
motor can be operated simultaneously. The controller con- 
nections are so arranged that the motion of one hand is in the 
same direction as the motion of the machine. For instance, 
the elevation of the right hand end of the handle bar causes 


the hook to rise. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is already using one of these 
hoists and it is the intention to install others for handling 
flasks and patterns when making car wheels and also to trans- 
fer the hot wheels to the annealing furnace with the greatest 
possible rapidity. 

The machine is capable of a maximum trolley travel of 350 
feet per minute under full load. The maximum hoisting speed 
varies from 30 to 50 feet per minute, depending upon 
whether the hoist is being operated light, or with full load. 
The hook lift is 11 feet. A direct current 220-volt motor is 
used. As these hoists must of necessity work in a great 
amount of dust and dirt the motors and other working parts 
are entirely enclosed. Each machine is equipped with a load 
brake and motor brake and a limit switch as safety devices. 
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SUCTION GAS PRODUCERS. 


Producer gas power plants are built for generating from 
a suitable material a mixture of carbon monoxide and 
‘hydrogen which, if used in gas engines, allows a very ad- 
vantageous utilization of the fuel. Up to the present time pro- 
ducer gas has been produced by evaporating water in a sep- 
arate boiler and by leading the steam, mixed with air, by 
means of.a steam jet blower or fan through the glowing fuel, 
whereby the steam is decomposed to hydrogen and the coal 
burned to carbon monoxide. This mixture of combustible 
gases is led through a scrubber to a gas holder and thence to 
the engine. 

In a suction gas producer plant the boiler is supplanted by 
an evaporator which, in small plants, is built on top of the 
producer, and in large plants near the producer in the form 
of a tubular evaporator. This evaporator generates the re- 
quired steam by utilizing the heat of the producer and of the 
gases. This is a considerable improvement, as the firing of a 
separate boiler is avoided and the heat of the gases is em- 
ployed for generating the necessary amount of steam. 

The heat of the gases from the producer is quite sufficient 
for furnishing such a quantity of steam as is required for the 


generation of an effective power gas. The utilization of the 
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and produces its own power gas. The air enters at c and goes 
through the evaporator b. Here it is saturated with steam 
and the mixture goes through d under the grate of the pro- 
ducer, through the fuel and then through pipe e to the scrub- 
ber. From here it passes through pipe e-] to the equalizing 
tank f which is directly connected with the engine. 

The gas making process continues as long as the engine is 
moving, but as soon as the engine stops the gas generation 
ceases. 

Anthracite, charcoal or coke can be used equally well for 
generating gas in the suction gas producer. It will take, 
according to the ash content, 1 to 1 1-3 lb. of anthracite or 
charcoal, or 1 1-3 to 1% lb. of coke for developing 1 h. p. 
hour. With anthracite (pea) at five dollars per ton, 1 h. p. 
for 24 hours will cost from 6 to 8 cents. This is about one- 
sixth the cost of illuminating gas power (at 75 cents per 
1.000 cubic feet of illuminating gas), or one-eighth the cost 
of gasoline (at 16 cents per gallon). 

These plants are built by Oskar Nagel, of 90 Wall street, 
New York, in units from 5 to 300 h. p. 


Large Turbine Water Wheel Contract. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has been 
awarded by the board of trustees of the sanitary district of 
Chicago, the contract for the turbine water wheel equipment 
for the new power house of the Chicago Drainage Canal. 
[he work was competed for by the leading European and 
American builders of water wheels. This is the second larg- 
est installation of water power equipment contracted for in 
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A SUCTION GAS PRODUCER. 


fuel in suction gas producers is higher than in pressure pro- 
ducers and is claimed to reach 80 percent or more. By lead- 
ing the steam under the grate the latter is kept cool and 
clean. The transformation of steam into hydrogen and the 
formation of carbon-monoxide takes place so quickly that the 
producer maintains the supply of gas required, and is able to 
start suddenly from a low up to a full load. 

A complete suction gas producer plant consists of a pro- 
ducer, an evaporator, an over flow waterpot, a scrubber and 
an equalizer (sawdust scrubber). The producer is lined with 
firebrick. A mixture of air and steam is drawn by the suc- 
tion of the engine through the burning fuel, generating the 
producer gas. There is only as much gas made as is required 
by the engine. The producer is provided with a hopper 
through which fuel can be fed without interfering with the 
working of the engine. The cleaning of the grate may be 
performed during the regular work. 

The gas leaving the producer heats up the evaporator and 
causes a formation of steam which goes under the grate to- 
gether with the necessary amount of air. From the producer 
the gas goes through the scrubber in which it is cooled and 
purified from dust and tar. From the scrubber it goes through 
a small equalizer. 

Before starting the engine the fuel in the producer has to 
be heated up by means of a small hand blower, a, until the 
gas is burning well. About ten minutes are required for this 
work. When this point is reached the hand blower is stopped 
and the engine started in the usual way. 

The engine now draws in the necessary amount of air 


the United States, the largest single water power equipment 
previously contracted for being the one also built by the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich.. for 
the power house of the Lake Superior Power Co., 
when completed of 50,000 h. p. 


to consist 
The Chicago Drainage Canal 
power station, which is to be located near Joliet, will be 
the most complete up-to-date plant in the United 
States, and a model of its kind in every detail. The equip 
ment will comprise four 6,000-h. p. units of turbine wheels, 


and 


which will be direct connected to electric generators. There 

are also two exciter units of 600 h. p. each included. The 

contract will require about one year for completion. 
Mayor Howard H. Houston, of Chester, Pa., and James 


A. G. Campbell, president of the Delaware County Trust Co., 
have been appointed receivers for the Delaware River Steel 
Casting Co., of Chester, Pa. 


been 


Che plant for which the receiver 


has been asked has in operation only a year and has 
been looked upon as one of the busiest industries along the 
Delaware river. The Real Estate 
rust Co., of Philadelphia, holds a mortgage of $300,000, and 
bonds have been issued to the amount of $146,400. The equity 


bill states that the bills payable of the concern amount to 
pa) 


The capital is $500,000 


$87,500; that the property and tools are worth $125,000, and 
the personal property and the bills receivable are $12,000. 
The court was of the opinion that the concern was insolvent 
at least in $50,000. President Goodman, of the company, op 
posed the application and asked the Court to give him time 
to straighten out the concern. 
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ANEW POWER ELEVATING DEVICE FOR PLANERS. 





The illustration shows a new patented elevating device for 
planers which the Cincinnati Planer Co., of Cincinnati, is 
applying to its machines. The improvement has a number of 
advantages over the mechanism it supplants and makes a 
very good appearance compared to the old tumbler gearing. 

The new arrangement is operated by friction rings and is 
noiseless as well as subject to very little wear. The mechan- 
ism is located compactly on the arch so as to bring the large 
gear which raises the rail, exactly in the center of the machine 
and any torsion of the elevating shaft will be distributed 
equally on each side. The elevating shaft is increased in 
diameter and a third bearing is provided close to the large 
lifting gear to take care of any spring or side thrust that may 
be occasioned by the gearing strains. 

The two gears on the right are employed for raising the 
rail and the three gears on the left are for lowering purposes. 
It will be readily seen that the raising gear is much larger 
in diameter than the gear used for lowering the rail. The 
design gives a slow speed and plenty of power for handling 
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VIRGINIA IRON, COAL & COKE CO’S REPORT. 





President Henry K. McHarg, of the Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Co., in his report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1904, last refers to the continued depression in iron, coal and 
coke, which has made it very difficult for the company to 
operate the property successfully and earn anything more than 
the operating expenses. The net earnings from all sources 
for the first six months of the year, after setting aside interest 
on bonded debt were about $92,000. Since Jan. 1, 1904, the 
deficiency from month to month under interest, taxes and ex- 
penses has been about $122,000. Deducting the $92,000 stand- 
ing to the credit of the company up to Jan. 1, 1904, shows it 
has run behind approximately $30,000 for the year’s opera- 
tions. The company had on hand July 1, 1904, pig iron valued 
at $644,533, none of which has been pledged for any loans 
and no cash borrowed on the same. The net earnings of the 
company for the 15 months prior to June 30, 1903, nine 
months of which was during the receivership, were $1,480,000, 
or more than four years’ interest on its bonded debt now ex- 
isting. Although the price of iron reached the figure of $24 
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POWER ELEVATING DEVICE FOR PLANERS. 


the weight of the rail. . The lowering gear being smaller in 
diameter gives one-third higher speed while letting down 
the rail at a time when practically no power is required, the 
gearing simply checking the falling weight. Attention is di- 
rected to the fact that when the device is not in use all the 
gears are idle, the shaft and the attached pulley being the 
only rotating parts. 

The device is engaged and disengaged by a long handle 
shown at the side of the hoisting and this lever is brought 
down within easy reach of the operator. The shifter lever 
is held in a fixed position by a locking screw when it is not 
in use. The extreme length of the handle gives a long lever- 
age for working the taper counter wedges and allows the 
workman full control of the rail movement. The complete 
control that the operator has over the rail permits him to 
raise or lower it to closely match a scratched line on the 
housing. 





The Buckeye National Bank, of Findlay, O., has sold the 
plant of the defunct Ohio Rolling Mill to J. E. Klein and H. 
Gettinger, of Galion, O., who will dispose of the equipment. 


or $25 for prompt shipment at times, during this fifteen 
months the average price received for the company’s iron 
was $16.15 per ton. The outstanding bonds of the company 
on June 30, 1904, were $6,991,000. All prior liens ahead of the 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. first mortgage 5 percent 
bonds, with the exception of $557,000 of Carter Coal & Iron 
Co. bonds, have been paid. The reduction in the bonded debt 
in the past year has been $600,000. 

President McHarg states that the Bristol furnace has re- 
ceived repairs and the plant is in good condition ani ready 
to start up at any moment. The two Middlesboro furnaces 
will be ready to blow up about November 1, and the same 
statement applies to the Crozer furnaces. Liberal expendi- 
tures for improvements have been made, and it is expected 
that the company will be able to make cheaper iron than ever 
before. The Virginia & Southwestern Railway Co. reports 
for the year ended June 30 a surplus over all charges of 


$62,575. 


The manager of the Jeffersonville, Ind, plant of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., has received orders to close 
the plant for an indefinite period. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF COKE IN PERU.* 


BY J. MORGAN CLEMENTS, NEW YORK. 


The manufacture of coke in Peru, as practiced at the coal 
mines of the Quishuarcancha and Goyllarisquisca districts, is 
intermediate between the primitive coke heap and the beehive 
oven. The method of coking is quite simple. In constructing 
the coal heap, preparatory to burning, the ground is first 
leveled, and a simple stack of stone and clay is built, giving 
the bottom, to a height of 6 ft., approximately 6 ft. of ex- 
ternal diameter. The size of the stack varies in different 
districts, but is generally 9 ft. high, and slightly smaller at 
the top than at the bottom. The walls of the heap are from 
12 to 14 in. thick, which allows an inside diameter of from 
3.25 to 4 ft. These walls are pierced at intervals by three or 
more tiers of openings or flues, connected with the central 
flue. The radial flues have a diameter of about 5 in. and are 
built with a gentle upward slope. The stack is permanent; 
and in this respect the practice in Peru differs from other 
primitive practices in which nothing is permanent except the 
yard. 

Above the permanent 6-ft. portion of the stack there is 
added a cap of clay, about 3 ft. high, which contracts toward 
the top, where it has an inside diameter of about 2 ft. This 
clay cap is temporary, and frequently has to be renewed after 
each burning. 

Before charging the coal, there are first built, from the 
lowest tier of flues upon the ground, a number of tem- 
porary flues, leading from the central stack out to the edge 
of the coal heap, and constructed of blocks of coal for the 
greater part of the distance, the outer edge alone being of 
rough stone. The coal is then piled up over these flues and 
around the stack to a height of about 6 ft. The bottom flues 
are the only ones that extend to the periphery. The heap, 
about 20 ft. in diameter, contains about 24 short tons of coal. 

The coal is ignited by means of small fires built at the ends 
of the fiues at the base of the heap, and from these the 
combustion gradually extends throughout the entire heap. 
About 10 days are required for coking, and 12 tons of a 
fair grade of coke are obtained. A good deal of ash ac- 
cumulates upon the top of the pile and around the flues re- 
sulting from the burning of the coal with free access of air. 
In some cases the practice is modified slightly by spreading 
a layer of sod over the heap, which partially excludes the air 
from the surface. The columns of coke are vertical or 
generally normal to the surface of the heap, and from 12 
to 18 in. long. The coke produced in this crude way has a 
silvery luster, good structure, and is fairly strong; but, by 
reason of the method of burning, as well as to the character 
of the coal used, the percentage of ash is high. 


*Read at the Lake Superior meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers 


In an interview relative to the notice posted by the Ameri 
can Locomotive Co. at Schenectady, N. Y., that the force 
would be reduced, W. L. Reid, superintendent of the com 
pany, said: “We are now experiencing one of those periods 
of depression to which the country is subject periodically. | 
do not mean to iwnfer that the depression is serious, but that 
there is a sufficient falling off in orders to make it necessary 
for us to reduce our force. Besides, we are oversupplied with 
help, and it is necessary that the excess be gotten rid of. 
There will be no sudden or large reduction of employes. We 
want the men to keep busy elsewhere, if they cannot find the 
employment they want here, so we are telling them that as 
orders are falling off and the prospects are not good for their 
increase, it will be well for them to find employment else- 
where.” When asked if the discharge of the contractors 
meant the elimination of the contract system and the substi- 
tution of the day’s work system, Mr. Reid said: “Not at 
all. There is no intention of making any change in that re- 
spect. It simply means that orders are falling off, that pros 
pacts are not favorable, and we have more men on the payroll 
than there is work for. No, the presidential campaign has 
absolutely nothing to do with it. It is only one of those 


periodical times of depression which are likely to be expe- 


rienced in any business.” 
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PERSONAL. 


J. H. Hamilton, who has been for seven years the general 
sales agent of the Dillon-Griswold Wire Mill Co., Sterling, 
lll., has tendered his resignation to accept a position with 
the Pittsburg Steel Co., Pittsburg. 

Henry E. Pridmore, Chicago, who has been in Europe for 
the past month on a vacation, sailed for the United States 
from Queenstown, Oct. 11 on the Cunard steamer “Ivernia.” 

W. P. Johnson, cashier of the Commercial National Bank, 
Cleveland, has been elected a director and vice president of the 
Empire Rolling Mill Co., of that city, to fill a vacancy caused 
by the recent death of Col. W. J. Morgan 

Harry Nuttall, superintendent of the Mark Mfg. Co.’s tube 
mill, at Zanesville, O., has resigned. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Union 
Pacific railroad held in San Francisco, last week, H. C. Frick, 
of Pittsburg, was elected one of the directors to succeed L. 
Fitzgerald. 

W. H. Packer, superintendent of the 48-in. mill at the 
Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pitts- 
burg, has resigned to accept the position of general super- 
intendent of the mills of the National Tube Co., at Lorain, O. 

Stephen A. Harrington, president of the Harrington & 
King Perforating Co., Chicago, was married Monday even- 
ing, Oct. 17, to Miss Georgina Richey. The bride and groom 
have left for a six weeks’ trip in the East. 

James W. Downer has been appointed general manager of 
sales of the National Tube Co., Pittsburg, having in charge 
the details of the general sales office and reporting to Edward 
Worcester, first vice president of the company and who has 
been also general manager of sales for several years. Mr. 
Downer has been connected with the National Tube Works 
and the National Tube Co. for the past twenty years, and dur- 
ing the last eight years was in charge of the foreign depart- 
ment. His office will be in the Frick building, Pittsburg, 
where the headquarters of the National Tube Co. are located. 





Obituary. 


Pollock, a well known furnace man of the 
Mahoning valley, died Oct. 13 at his home, in Youngstown, 
after an illness of about a year. He was in his 66th year. 
Mr. Pollock was born in Pittsburg. At Youngstown in his 
16th year he accepted a position with the Phoenix Furnace 
Co. At 2t he was made general manager of the Phoenix 
Furnace Co. In 1861 he resigned to accept a similar posi- 
tion with the Eagle furnace. He was very successful as a 
manager. In 18&4 he entered the employ of the Brier Hill 
Iron & Coal Co. He was compelled to give up work on ac- 
count of ill health, and after a long sojourn in the West re- 
turned and took charge of the blast furnace department of 
the Youngstown Steel Co. 


Thomas M 


His health again failed and he 
was compelled to retire from active work 

Carl Ernst Bertrand, inventor with E. T. Thiel of the 
Bertrand-Thiel steel process, died at Kladno, Bohemia, Oct. 
7. After obtaining a thorough technical education in Ger- 
many Mr. Bertrand entered the Teplitzerwalzwerk as an un 
der chemist, and through persistent efforts became the head 
of the works. He afterwards associated himself with the 
Kladno Eisenwerk and became the head director and principal 
stockholder. 

Elkanah Lane, president of the Lane Tool Co., Cleveland, 
died suddenly Oct. 14, aged 69. Mr 
Swansey, N. H., and interment was made at his birthplace 


Lane was born in 


He had lived in Cleveland twenty-two years. In 1800 he 
founded the Lane Tool Co., of which his son, Frederick E., is 
secretary and treasurer. 


The non-stop runs of automobiles and motors are very 
popular undertakings abroad and the attempts to make 
extended trips of the cars with continuous movement of 
The lat- 
of the Darracq 


the engines results in rather interesting records 
est account is credited to_a 15-h. p. car 
type, which covered 2,390 miles in 204 hours, and during 
this period the engine was running continuously 
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RAILROAD CONSUMPTION OF STEEL. 
The enormous expenditures which the railroads of 
the United States have before them are hardly appre- 
ciated, for the reason that such outlays are now for 


improvements rather than for extensions. Those who 
take a superficial view of the situation hark back to 
the great period of railroad building, when in the 
three years from 1886 to 1888 there was an increase 
of 28,000 miles in the railroad mileage, and to an ear- 
lier period, the four years 1880 to 1883, when the 
increase was 35,000 miles. These two periods showed 
an average increase of about 9,000 miles annually. In 
the past five years of a certainly satisfactory condition 
of prosperity our railroad mileage has been increasing 
at the rate of only a trifle over 4,000 miles per year. 
These figures prove absolutely nothing as to iron and 
steel consumption, even as regards rails. When rail- 
road mileage was increasing at the rate of 9,000 miles 
annually, the railroads were buying less than 1,700,000 
tons of rails per year, including iron rails and imported 
rails. Now, with railroad mileage increasing at less 
than half the former rate, railroads are buying more 
than half again the rail tonnage. Some are still re- 
placing iron rails with steel rails; others are replacing 
steel rails because the previous sections were too light 
or because they are worn out. There is still iron track 
in the country which would require 2,000,000 tons of 
85-pound rails to replace. 

All this, however, is but a comparatively minor feat- 
ure. Of over a million and a half freight cars in 
operation on the public railroads, considerably less than 
a tenth are all-steel, or even have steel underframing. 
The present time in the iron trade is not one of ex- 
tensive forward booking, or even of very great activity 
on current business, yet the steel car builders have or- 
ders on hooks which will keep them busy for the next 
three months. Even the casual observer notes that 
the locomotives on our standard roads represent dif- 
ferent types from those which were in service on them 
fifteen, or even ten, years ago. Many of these older 
locomotives have not been scrapped, but can still be 


found, if one goes to the right part of the country to 
look for them. Ultimately they will be replaced by 
more modern types. . 

Here and there one can find magnificent stretches of 
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railroad, with three or four tracks as perfect as human 
hands can make them, and served with automatic block 
signals. They simply denote the possibilities. Of 
200,000 miles of railroad in the United States only a 
comparatively few thousand miles are equipped with 
automatic signals. Indeed, automatic signals are im- 
practicable on the bulk of the railroads of the country, 
since only three-eighths of the total mileage is double 
track. Although on some roads freight trains carry- 
ing a thousand tons of freight apiece run only a mile 
apart, on other roads trains carrying only one or two 
hundred tons struggle along at intervals of hours. One 
road carries regularly over 1,500 tons of freight per 
loaded train, and over 1,000 tons per train including 
empties, while the average train load of the country is 
only 308 tons. 

These variations occur because not simply the poor- 
est, but the average, railroad falls so far short of the 
best. The regions they serve have not yet been de- 
veloped. One of the striking changes which the past 
decade has made in industrial and financial affairs has 
been the lessened regard which capital pays to geo- 
graphical limits. The older political economists dis- 
cussed the “disinclination of capital to emigrate” and 
some even ventured to express the disinclination in 
percent. If such expression were really practicable, 
the percentage would show a great reduction in the last 
ten years, and this will make for the development of 
the country traversed by the more poorly equipped 
roads. Then the general railroad amalgamation 
wholly eliminates the disinclination as regards a large 
class of improvements. The management of a great 
railroad system is as near one mile of its track as it 
it to another. Geographical distance from headquar- 
ters has nothing to do with its devoting funds to im- 
provements. 

The opinion expressed some time ago by one of our 
great railroad presidents, that the large railroads could 
no longer hope to depend upon surplus earnings for all 
their improvements, should not be taken as grounds 
for a conclusion that the necessary development of the 
country’s railroads, taken as a whole, must depend 
entirely or even largely upon the flotation of additional 
securities. This opinion was not intended to apply to 
roads which are in a comparatively early state of de- 
velopment, yet these roads constitute the bulk of the 
country’s railroad mileage. Freight revenue has fallen 
in twenty years from about 1% cents per ton mile to 
about 34 cent per ton-mile, yet the present rates, which 
are not likely to fall materially: in the next few years, 
are so remunerative that the average dividend rate on 
railroad securities is the greatest within the range of 
comparable statistics, and would be very much more 
profitable if based on economics in practice which have 
been shown feasible. Indeed, the possibilities of cheap 
freight haulage have hardly been exploited at all, if 
one gives the weight it should command to the recent 
statement of James J. Hill, that he could build a rail- 
road, on modern scientific lines, not carrying passen- 
gers, which would put out of business any free water- 
way having less than 20 feet depth. 

When the bulk of our railroads are double tracked 
with 85 or 100-pound nickel steel rails, laid on steel 
ties, permitting and carrying a reasonable density of 
traffic with modern locomotives and steel freight cars, 
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the railroads of the country will have really been de- 
veloped, and there will be represented an iron and 
steel consumption which will make the consumption 
hitherto appear insignificant. That time is really not 
very far distant. 





CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMERICA. 


(Special Telegram.) 

New York, Oct. 19.—The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
‘ers of the Cruc.ole Steel Co. of America was held in Jer- 
sey City today. The annual report for the year ending 
August 31, 1904, shows net earnings amounting to only 
$488,160.33, as compared with $1,522,550.27 the previous 
year and $3,552,467.94 for the year ending Aug. 31, 1902 
The total loss incurred in the construction, operation and 
sale of the Clairton Steel Co. amounted to $3,997,426.40 
on Sept. 1. The stockholders are asked to sanction the 
sale of $7,000,000 first mortgage five percent bonds 

The report is in part as follows: “The net earnings for 
the year amount to $488,160.33 
charging off the following items: 
(doubtful and disputed), $65,553.59; depreciation in in- 


ventory, $695,640.00; total $761,193.59. The reduced earn- 


This result is shown after 


Amounts receivable 


ings shown may be attributed largely to the heavy de 
cline in prices of pig iron, billets, scrap and other ma 
terials entering into the manufacture of steel and to the 
corresponding reduction in prices at which we were ob- 
liged to market our product sold on competitive lines, as 
well as the decrease in the volume of business generally, there 
being periods during the year when we were obliged to par- 
tially and in some cases wholly close down some of our mills. 

“On Sept. 1, 1903, a period which witnessed the beginning 
of a dull year m manufacturing lines, carrying with it con 
stantly decreasing values, we had on hand an unusually large 
stock rhe necessity of keeping the Clairton plant in full 
operation compelled this company to take from the Clairton 
Steel Co. its surplus product, and we gave them orders ac- 
cordingly, which we would not have done with an outside 
concern. This material was charged to and inventoried by 
us at the high market prices prevailing at that time. This 
of course seriously affected the profits, during the earlier 
months of the year and until this stock was exhausted 

“In placing figures of value on the inventory, we endeavored 
as nearly as possible to make a relative reduction over the 
previous year, consistent with the market prices and cost of 
production, and in order that the values might be unquestion 
ably safe a further considerable reduction was made on all 
finished stock on hand. This places the finished product at a 
lower valuation than it has been at any time during the ex 
istence of the company. 

“We have disposed of the capital stock of the Con 
sumers’ Heating Co., for $50,000. This company was a 
producer and conveyor of natural gas and during the past 
few years the supply had been steadily decreasing. The 
sale resulted in a loss to the company of $81,494.42, which 
has been charged to profit and loss. The company has 
also charged off the sum of $200,000 upon its investment 
in the Canton Steel Co.’s stock. During the year the offi 
cers of the company have been authorized to write off 
the losses incurred in the construction, operation and sale 
of the Clairton Steel Co., to Sept. 1, 1904, amounting to 
$3,997,420.40. 
already been submitted to you through the statement is 


Full particulars concerning the same have 


sued by Chairman Wm. G. Park under date of Sept. 20, 
1904. Your attention, however, is called to the fact that 
the total loss shown in the statement made by Chairman 
Park is $4,013,417.90. This difference is due to the fact 
that this report is made as of Aug. 31, 1904, at which date 
the exact amount of certain items of loss had not been 
definitely ascertained 

“Betterments made during the year amount to $110,038.06 
You are asked at this meeting to authorize an issue of $7, 
000,000 first mortgage 5 percent bonds to be issued in series, 
one of which will mature (after five years) annually during 
twenty years, these bonds to be secured by mortgage upon all 
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the property. and franchises of the company. The objects of 
the issuing of these bonds are as follows 

“rt. The retirement of the $5,000,000 short time 6 percent 
collateral trust bonds issued Oct. 21, 1903 

“2. The cancellation of the bills payable of your company 


aggregating $940,187.03 

“3. To purchase the outstanding stock of the Park Steel 
Co. amounting to $235,100 par value 

4. To provide for future developments and betterment. 

“It is the purpose of the board of directors to dispose of 
these bonds from time to time as the needs of the company 
may require, at not less than 95 net, over and above all ex- 
penses and commissions, the stockhelders to have the first 
right to subscribe. In the month of September the volume 
of business was equal only to the average of the past year, but 
so far the month of October shows considerable improvement 
Orders are coming in much more freely and we look for a 
steady gain both in amount of sales and profit.” 

Che total debits of profit and loss account are $4,282,484.50 
The credits are a surplus of $1,638,691.91 on Aug. 31, 1903, 
and earnings of $488,160.33 for the last fiscal year, the total 
credits being $2,126,852.24 

The statement of assets shows accounts receivable of 
$1,581,773.67 ; amount due from Canton Steel Co., $401,180.39; 
bills receivable, $205,349.67; cash, $1,201,469.32; inventory, 
$203,791.57 


Notes in 


$5.814,344.39: amount due from Park Steel Co., 
The statement of liabilities includes the following: 
settlement of Clairton Steel Co.’s accounts, $455,537.17; Park 
Steel Co. notes, $35,316.53; notes for purchase of Park Steel 
Co. stock, $370,000; notes given Clairton Steel Co., $1,725,000; 
Canton Steel Co. notes endorsed, $455,000; Crucible Steel Co 
notes, $140,000; Park Steel Co. notes, $210,000; collateral 
trust bonds sold, $1,600,000 

The value of real estate plant and equipment is put at $42, 
672,300.07 ; betterments, $110,038.06, and the company holds 
among its assets the following stocks and bonds Crucible 
Steel stock, $985,100; Central Plow Steel Co. stock, $25,000; 
Park Steel Co. preferred stock, $370,312.57; Canton Steel Co. 
stock, $100,610; Portsmouth Iron & Steel Co. mortgage, $180, 
000; Cumberland Steel Co. mortgage, $32,500; miscellaneous 
stocks, $4,290; U. S. Steel Corporation 5 percent bonds, 
$160,000 

James H. Park, Julius Bieler and Alexander Thomas wer 
re-elected to the board of directors for term expiring 10907, 
and J. D. Lyon was elected on the board to succeed W. P 


Snyder, who was president of the Clairton Steel Co 


Additional Orders for Vessels. 

Orders for new ships are still coming in. The American 
Shipbuilding Co. has closed contracts for two more large 
freight steamers, making orders for 10 modern vessels that 
the company has announced up to date. The last two 
boats ordered are for G. A. Tomlinson, of Duluth. They 
will cost $360,000 each, and will be 524 ft. over all, 54 ft 
beam and 30 ft. deep. The West Bay City yard, which 
has been idle for some time, will be opened at once and 


work on the new boats will be started as soon as the 


new material arrives at the shipyard. This company will 
build four steamers at Lorain, two at Detroit and four at 
Cleveland The Great Lakes Engineering Works, De 


troit, has closed a contract for a big freighter for the 
Cleveland Cliffs Iron C: The dimensions of the new 
boat have not been decided upon, but she will be a 9,000 
or 10,000 ton steamer. If it is decided to build a boat of 
9,000 tons capacity she will be 504 feet keel and 54 beam, 
and in case a 10,000 ton boat is built she will be the widest 
freighter on the lakes. She will be 514 feet keel and 60 
feet beam, which will make her four feet wider than the 
steamer Augustus B. Wolvin which holds all lake cargo 
records. The contract price was not given out. The De 
troit company is also figuring on another freighter which 
will probably be built for Cleveland interests, The Craig 
Shipbuilding Co. of Toledo, has secured a contract to build 
a lighthouse tender for the government She will be a 
fast steaming boat and will be christened Aspen Che 
price is $69,750. This vessel will be the first government 


boat to be built at the Toledo yard 
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The Labor Situation. 


THE MOLDERS STRIKE AT CINCINNATI. 


The National Foundrymen’s Association and the Cincin- 
nati Employers’ Association are making good progress in the 
molders’ strike at Cincinnati and now have enough men to 
equip four of the foundries with a full force, while the rest 
of the foundries have from one-third to one-half their full 
number at work. These forces are being added to daily and 
indications are that quite an increase in the number of men 
at work will be made this week. 





METAL TRADES ASSOCIATION NOTES. 


A meeting of the Plan and Scope committee of the N. M. T. 
A. will be held in Cincinnati on Oct. 25 and 26. This com- 
mittee is-composed of W. D. Sayle, O. B. Kinnard, A. Faylke- 
nau, C. E. Hildreth and F. K. Copeland. Accommodations 
have been arranged for the committee at the St. Nicholas 
Hotel by the Commissioner. 

The Administrative Council of the N. M. T. A. meets in 
Cincinnati on Oct. 27, 28, and 29. The following persons 
comprise the council: President, H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; First Vice-President, 
J. W. Gardner, Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, IIl.; Second 
Vice-President, W. D. Sayle, Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Wks. Co., Cleveland; treasurer, F. A. Geier, Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Co., Cincinnati; commissioner, W. P. Eagan, 
Cincinnati; secretary, Robert Wuest, Cincinnati; F.: B. Pol- 
son, Polson Iron Works, Toronto, Ont.; O. B. Kinnard, Kin- 
nard-Haines Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; A. Faulkenau, Faulke- 
nau-Sinclair Machine, Philadelphia; C. E, Hildreth, P. Blais- 
dell & Co., Worcester, Mass.; G. F. Steedman, Curtis & Co., 
St. Louis; M. H. Barker, American Tool & Machine Co., 
Boston; P. B. Kendig, Seneca Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y.; F. K. Copeland, Sullivan Machinery 
Co., Chicago. Business of vital importance will come up at 
these meetings and a full attendance is expected. The Plan 
and Scope committee at its meeting two days previous to the 
council meeting will prepare a report to be read at the coun- 
cil meeting. 

It is reported from Springfield, Mass., that the association 1s 
still growing. Quite a number of new members were elected 
at the October meeting, among them some of the most im- 
portant business houses in the city. 

An attempt is being made on the part of the pattern 
makers’ union of Milwaukee to establish a new rate of 38 
cents per hour. They have succeeded in getting one or two 
of the small shops to pay it. From what can be learned the 
union is very strong in Milwaukee and very few of the craft 
are outside of the union. 

The Chicago lodge of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, District No. 8, has sent out an appeal to all officers 
and members of local lodges of machinists everywhere for 
financial assistance. One paragraph reads as follows: “Our 
members working in this city have paid heavy assessments 
in the past four years and they are now paying weekly assess- 
ments to keep up the fight; but our court expenses are so 
great that we are compelled to ask for aid. We have strikes 
on in 32 shops and have just that number of injunctions 
against us at this time, our members are being arrested daily, 
and we have 138 cited for contempt of court. While we claim 
we are only doing our duty as law abiding citizens, we are 
compelled to protect our members when they are molested by 
the special officers employed by the Employers’ Association.’ 
This letter also says that there are about 1,000 machinists 
now on strike in Chicago, and about 1,000 more who were out 
of work before the strike, making 2,000 men to provide for 
at this time, which is no small matter. 

As the result of a recent investigation made by the New 
England conference board of the I. M. U., respecting labor 
conditions in thirty of the principal New England manu- 
facturing cities, it appears that 3,030 molders are employed 
in shops, of which 86 are union shops and 56 are open shops. 
Of the latter 16 are designated as “scab shops.” 

About 1,200 employes of the Passaic Steel Co. who have 
been out on strike against a reduction in wages ranging from 
10 to 20 percent, have accepted the reduction and returned to 
work. 
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The Worcester, Mass., molders’ strike seems to be proceed- 
ing smoothly and all the shops are running full handed. 
Hutt, a union molder, who assaulted a non-union man sev- 
eral days ago, was arrested and punished by commitment 
for six months, but he was bailed out in a recognizance of 
$200, awaiting the superior court. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 11, a dinner was given at the Bay State 
House, Worcester, Mass., by the Worcester Metal Trades 
Association with nearly all the firms of the association repre- 
sented and quite a number of their business friends. W. P. 
Eagan, commissioner of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, was the principal speaker. He took the opportunity to 
thank the local association for its assistance to the N. M. T. 
A. and stated that he believed local associations and labor 
bureaus were fixtures which had come to stay, but he felt that 
the greatest good was to be derived by the co-operation of 
the membership in the National and local associations. 
Others who spoke generally upon the subject of local and 
national associations were: Chas. E. Hildreth, E. M. Wood- 
ward, A. M. Powell, Paul B. Morgan, Frank L. Coes, A. W. 
Whitcomb, Enoch Earle, J. P. Coghlin and H. G. Barr. 


LABOR NOTES. 

The Chicago & Erie railroad has re-opened its shops at 
Huntington, Ind. Striking boilermakers have removed their 
tools and men have been employed to take their places. 

Steel workers employed in the rail and plate departments 
of the Illinois Steel Co.’s plant at South Chicago have been 
notified that when the present agreement expires Jan. 1 
it will not be renewed. The workmer understand this to 
mean that they will be asked to accept the same reduction 
of wages and the same length of hours recently adopted at 
the company’s plant at Joliet. 

On account of the recent advance in the price of pig iron, 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. and the Tutwiler Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co., which have been operating open shop mines since the 
recent strike, have granted an advance of 2% cents per ton 
in the wages of their coal miners. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers has declared open the Star and Monongahela tin 
plate plants of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Both 
mills are operated non-union, and owing to the idleness of a 
large number of tin workers affliated with the Association, 
this step was taken to give them a better opportunity of secur- 
ing employment. 





Friction of Sliding Keys. 

Some recently published experiments on the friction of 
sliding keys show a pronounced difference between the effect 
produced by one feather sliding through a clutch and two 
keys arranged diametrically opposite each other. A model 
was constructed in which the vertical shaft was 1% in. diame 
ter with two keys, one being permanentiy fixeu im position 
and the other attached by countersunk screws. A_ bushing 
bored to a sliding fit on the shaft was also splined to match 
the keys and was subjected to a twisting couple from two 
equal weights suspended from pulleys and connected by cords 
to the bushing. These cords tended to turn the bushing 
around the shaft and press the keyways sidewise against the 
keys. Another cord led up from the bushing and passing 
over a pulley enabled the weight to be balanced or exceeded 
in order to measure the relative friction of the single or 
double key construction. The experimenter asserts that with 
this apparatus it was shown that the two keys in place re 
quired a 3-lb. weight to slide the bushing up the shaft and 
that with but one key 5 lb. were needed. The frictional resist- 
ance of a clutch with two keys was determined from a num- 
ber of experiments to be but 60 percent of that met when but 
one key was used. A correspondent in Engineering states 
that he has applied this second key to some very large sliding 
clutches of the claw-tooth type and that where these had for 
merly broken down—by failure of the automatic levers by 
which they were operated—the second key had made a satis- 
factory improvement. 





The Standard Wheel Co. will rebuild at once the main build 
ing of its plant at Memphis, Tenn., recently destroyed by fire 
The general offices of the company are at Terre Haute, Ind. 
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REPUBLIC IRON & STEEL CO.’S REPORT. 





The annual meeting of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. was 
held in New York Oct. 19. The report for the year ending 
June 30, 1904, indicates a net loss of $254,188, but present 
prospects are most encouraging. The profit and loss account 
is as follows: 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
For the Year Ending June 30, 1904. 


Profit from the business of the Company, after deducting 
all expenses, excepting improvements, renewals an 








SUED: went y keto ccc c0dcaN de bavaindeSe nes tdetes $1,306,068 05 
Less Depreciation: 
Including amounts expénded during the 
year for reconstruction, renewals and 
DEEN bh ch ws warcnesvisesedebual $ 890,640 O07 
Amount written off for depreciation of 
8D Os ote be eis ee 669,616 41 1,560,256 45 
ES eee ere ee eT eae $ 254,188 43 
DO Oh, NOU r nes ces cavsduaee caus $3,248,206 28 
er Ph AO CEG a. odes vt en bobbed bdut 254,188 43 





Deduct quarterly dividend of 14% on pre- 
ferred stock, paid Oct. 1, 1903........ 357,295 





Garpiue om beaks Jume 90;. 2006. 0.05 ces cccecsccncceses $2,636,722 10 
President Thompson, under date of Oct. 7, says: 
“The past year witnessed a depression in the iron and steel 
industry of unusual severity. In the early part of November, 
1903, the price of steel declined $6 per ton, demand for iron 


GROSS SALES 


“The company has recently completed its financial arrange- 
ments, which have been under negotiations for some time, 
through the First National Bank and the First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, both of Chicago. The company will issue $10,000,- 
ooo first mortgage bonds, protected by a sinking fund which 
will form the collateral security for a loan of $7,000,000 on its 
two and three-year notes. The bonds will be deposited for 
the benefit of those who purchase these notes, with the First 
rust & Savings Bank, which institution is also trustee under 
the mortgage. A sufficient amount of these two and three- 
year notes has already been sold to take care of the company’s 
floating indebtedness and to provide for all its present re- 
quirements. The balance will be placed when and as the 
company requires the money. There will be no publié sub- 
scription. It has not yet been determined whether the bonds 
will ultimately be sold or the notes liquidated from the earn- 
ings of the company, which, with the revival of the steel busi- 
ness, promise to be large. 

“A short time ago a committee of leading experts examined 
into the ore and coal properties of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. in the Birmingham district. Coming from such an au- 
thoritative source and being based upon a careful examination 
of the properties, we deem their report to be of sufficient im- 
portance for submission to our stockholders. It shows con- 
clusively, that our holdings of ore and coal in that district 


AND PROFITS s 


From May 1, 1899, to June 30, 1904 


PERIOD GROSS SALES GROSS PROFITS 

May 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900....$ 35,900,244 73 $ 5,684,100 87 
July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901.... 15,984,829 89 1,024,248 31 
July 1, 1901, to June 30, 1902.. 24,430,679 95 3,260,076 49 
luly 1, 1902, to June 30, 1903 . 25,647,170 27 4,123,500 16 
July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904.... 17,242,569 38 1,306,068 05 
$119,205,494 22 $15,407,993 55 


*Loss or Deduction. 


and steel products diminished, and production was reduced 
nearly 40 percent. At the end of the first half-of the year, 
general conditions were such that it was deemed prudent to 
adjust our inventory values, and $669,616.41 was written off, 
thereby reducing stocks of raw and finished materials to fig- 
ures considerably less than those at which they could be re- 
placed. On the other hand, cost of production increased as 
the diminished demand prevented some of our works from 
operating full time, and entirely suspended operations at oth- 
ers, and an extremely severe and long winter further in- 
creased the cost of production by increasing cost of fuel, and 
the amount of labor required. At the beginning of March, 
however, the volume of business began to increase and our 
operations have since been profitable. Today the outlook is 
again very encouraging. 

“The amount expended during the year for new construc- 
tion was smaller than in any year since the organization of 
the company. This work consisted chiefly in the installation 
of new converters and a new 40-in. mill at our steel plant 
in Youngstown and increasing the capacity of our furnaces, 
eoking and mining plants at Birmingham. This new work 
was absolutely necessary to reduce the cost of production to 
the lowest possible point. All new construction work which 
was contracted for is now completed. By rigid economy and 
a quite general reduction of salaries the fixed charges have 
been reduced as far as possible without bringing about the 
disorganization of an efficient working force. 

“An interesting, and perhaps important, factor in the future 
of the company may be found in its oil operations. At the 
time of the organization of the company, and later, it ac- 
quired gas and oil leases on 18,000 of land, for the purpose 
of supplying the Muncie mills with natural gas. As the gas 
pressure diminished, production of oil increased. The total 
oil production in 1903 was 35,107 barrels. In the first six 
months of 1904 it was 27,913 barrels; in the month of Sep 
tember, 1904, it was 41,885 barrels. Present production aver- 
ages over 1,400 barrels per day. While it is too early to form 
a proper estimate of the value of our oil property, we feel 
justified in carrying on vigorous development work. We now 
have seventy-one producing wells and are engaged in drilling 
seventeen more. 





7 AMOUNT 
DEPRECIATION NET PROFITS DIVIDENDS CARRIED To 
SURPLUS 
$2,040,371 95 $3,643,728 92 $1,421,679 00 $2,222,049 Ov 
725,149 55 309,098 76 1,421,483 00 "1,112,384 24 
1,011,245 02 2.248.831 47 1,43 00 824,723 47 
1,382,600 O38 2,740,900 138 1,43 00 1.318.817 13 
1,560,256 48 "254,188 43 35 75 *611,484 18 
$6,719,623 03 $8,688,370 85 $6,051,648 75 $2,636,722 10 
are abundant to supply our Southern furnaces for more than 


fifty years. 

“With a tonnage of orders on our books at this date, engag- 
ing the capacity of our plants now in operation for the bal- 
ance of the year, and operating at much lower costs than ever 
before, due to the new construction work now completed, we 
look for favorable results in the immediate future.” 

he balance sheet follows: 


BALANCE SHEET 
June 30, 1904. 


ASSETS: 
Real estate, plants, buildings, machinery and other pet 

manent investments > ; : $40,706,398 82 
New Construction: 

fay 1, 1899 to June 30, 1900 . $1,218,203 44 

July 1, 1900 to mee 30, 1901.... 1,164,175 26 

July 1, 1901 to June 30, 1902........ 2,008,183 95 

July 1, 1902 to June 30, 1903 ... 1,681,040 32 

July 1, 1903 to June 30, 1904...... 457,985 87 

6,524,588 84 

Stock in Sundry Companies at cost. ~ 538,588 07 
Producing oil and gas wells, pipe lines and leases 126,928 87 
Prepaid royalties on ore and coal and prepaid insurance 466,835 55 
Inventories of raw and finished materials : 4,407,651 67 


\ccounts and bills receivable . 2,507,560 59 
Cash eee 1,038,532 47 


$56,317,034 88 
LIABILITIES: 
Capital Stock Issued: 


Preferred .. $20,852,000 00 
Less in treasury 435,100 00 
$20,416,900 00 
Common 27,352,000 00 
Less in treasury 161,000 00 
$27,191,000 00 
$47,607,900 00 
Accounts and bills payable.. 5,564,097 97 
Reserve for depreciation of ore and coal mines 251,805 55 
Reserve for Taxes and Insurance 187,608 05 
Reserve for possible loss in collection of outstanding ac 
counts and bills receivable 68,901 21 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Net loss during year ‘ $ 254,188 43 
Add quarterly dividend of 14% on 
preferred stock paid Oct. 1, 1903 357.205 75 
Amount to be deducted from surplus 611,484 18 
Surplus June 30, 1903 3,248,206 28 
Surplus June 30, 1904 2,636,722 19 


$56,317,084 88 


rhe report of the committee appointed to determine the 
tonnage of coal and iron ore contained in the properties of 
the company in Alabama shows that there are 39,041,800 tons 
of red ore, 49,041,800 tons of brown ore, 173,542,000 tons of 
coal and a very large supply of limestone, of which tonnage: 
was not estimated. 
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THE STORY OF A STRIKE.” 


BY W. P. EAGAN. 


The length to which a strike by a trade union of highly 
skilled and presumably intelligent mechanics will be carried, 
is as well exemplified in the history of the machinists’ strike 
at Quincy, Ill, as in any case that has come under the 
writer’s notice. The facts will be here given without com- 
ment, it being felt that the conclusion which will inevitably 
be drawn, is that this organization has been engaged in the 
most wanton and unwarranied trade dispute of recent years. 

In March of 1903, one of the employes of the Quincy En- 
gine Works was arrested at the instance of his wife, and was 
fined for assaulting her. He was absent from his work for 
a week or more. On his return he was reinstated in the 
employ of the company, notwithstanding the fact that they 
would have been justified in discontinuing his services. 
Within a very short time he was again arrested, this time 
being taken to Chicago on a charge of being concerned in a 
murderous assault upon a non-union man who had been 
working during the machinists’ strike at the Allis-Chalmers 
Co’s plant. He was again absent for a considerable time, 
and the officers of the Quincy Engine Works had no means 
of knowing when he would return. Another man, a member 
of the union, was put to work in his place. On his return, 
the union’ demanded his immediate reinstatement. The offi- 
cers of the Quincy Engine Works replied to this demand 
that the place was filled and that they had no position open. 
On the demand being insisted upon, the officials of the en- 
gine works offered to arbitrate the question of reinstatement. 
The shop committee replied that it was not a matter for 
arbitration, and that this man must be given his old job or 
the union would strike. 

The men went out in April of 1903 and since that time the 
shops have been closely picketed, assaults and intimidation 
have been or frequent occurrence, ranging in gravity from 
the mere use of the word “scab” to cases of attempted mur- 
der. 

Through the efforts of the National Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, men were supplied to take the places of the striking 
machinists, and for more than a year the shops have been 
completely manned and work has progressed satisfactorily 
to the employers. A greater production per operative has 
been gotten, owing to a complete removal of the limitations 
usually placed upon the output of a shop employing mem- 
bers of this union. 

The conditions which exist today illustrate the extent 
to which a strike of this character, maintained in the way 
this one has been will affect the welfare of a city. Quincy 
is a city of about 50,000 inhabitants. It is distinctly a manu- 
facturing city. Factories in various lines abound and a large 
percentage of the population is made up of men who work 
with their hands. The aggregate investment in manufactur- 
ing institutions and manufacturing property is very great. 
Owing to the non-enforcement of the law, these institutions 
are suffering untold damage. Many industries that it was 
hoped would locate in Quincy have located elsewhere, it 
being stated by prospective investors that investments in 
Quincy, under present conditions of union domination and 
control, are unsafe. 

A few of the many instances of outrages committed in 
the name of and on behalf of the strikers and the outcome 
of such cases will serve to show a condition that the writer 
believes does not exist in any other manufacturing com- 
munity in the country today. The history of the strike is 
replete with acts of lawlessness on the part of the striking 
machinists, and the apathy of the authorities and of the 
business community generally is astonishing. There appears 
to be an absolute indifference on the part of the majority 
of those who are vitally interested in Quincy’s welfare. 
Repeated efforts to induce the authorities to act vigorously 
in the repressing of lawlessness have failed. This indiffer- 
ence has been so marked that many violations of the law 
have never been reported, no confidence being felt that 
effective measures would be taken toward the punishment of 
those guilty. 


*Mr. Eagan is commissioner of the National Metal Trades Association. 
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(When the trouble started, a year and a half ago, the ma- 
chinists went to the mayor. of the city and secured his per- 
mission to pitch their picket tent on public property adjacent 
to the Quincy Engine Works—this to enable them to be 
present, even though the weather be inclement, to assault 
and annoy men who might exercise their right to work. 

In one of the many affrays one of the non-union employes 
was shot by one of the striking machinists, who was recog- 
nized and against whom the strongest kind of evidence was 
secured. The victim was in the hospital at the point of 
death for several weeks and when he came out was so badly 
crippled that he still has to use a cane to get about. The 
grand jury indicted his murderous assailant and he was 
brought to trial. The jury disagreed, eight of them having 
voted for conviction and four for acquittal. The case then 
went over to the next term, but has never been tried. With 
out notice to the prosecuting witness or to the attorneys for 
the employers, this case was dismissed and no reason has 
ever been alleged for the discontinuance of the prosecution 

On another occasion, one of the employes was assaulted 
by a striking machinist and injured so seriously that he was 
in the hospital for a long time. Again the employers had 
the strongest kind of a case against the assailant. He was 
arrested and indicted by the grand jury and charged with 
assault to kill. His testimony before the examining magis- 
trate was of such nature as to justify his indictment on the 
charge of perjury and the grand jury returned such indict- 
ment. His case was continued from time to time and finally 
being called, he offered to plead to a common assault, which 
plea was accepted by the State’s attorney and he was fined a 
trivial amount. At the same time a nolle was entered in the 
perjury case. These cases were also dismissed without no- 
tice to the prosecuting witness or to the attorney who had 
been active in collecting evidence against the man and assist 
ing the prosecution. 

The hostile disposition of the police is shown by the fact 
that in serving warrants for carrying concealed weapons, 
which warrants had been sworn out by a &triking machinist, 
on some nine of the workmen, the officers chose to serve these 
warrants in the street car and in the presence of the strikers 
searched the men, with the result that no weapons were found 
upon any of them. 

In a case of prosecution of one of the men for the ‘use of 
insulting and indecent language, when the workmen were 
going home from the shop, and for which he was arrested 
on the charge of disturbing the peace, the court held that this 
man could not be guilty under the statute in question, (which 
provides for punishment for wilfully disturbing the peace and 
quiet of a neighborhood) because the alleged offense was 
committed in a manufacturing district and not where persons 
resided; that therefore there was no neighborhood and con- 
sequently no violation of the law under the statute in ques 
tion. 

Two attempts were made on the life of a foreman who 
had incurred the enmity of these strike pickets. One night 
while he was on his way home he was shot at from ambush, 
and later while at home, surrounded by his family, a shot 
was fired through the window of his house. No arrests were 
ever made. The houses of many of the workmen and of one 
of the attorneys for the employers have been repeatedly 
stoned in the dead hours of the night, windows broken and 
property destroyed. 

About a month ago strikers congregated in the vicinity of 
the Engine Works and assaulted a number of the employees 
as they left the works for their home. The evidence against 
the assailants was again clear and conclusive. The president 
of the machinists’ lodge was present and participated. Nine 
men were arrested. Their cases were continued several 
times and then dismissed without being brought to trial. 

Within the last few days a valuable machine was wrecked 
by the placing of a file in its feed mechanism. The man 
who did this has confessed that he went to work in the shop 
the day before this occurrence at the request and under in- 
structions from the machinists’ union. The officials of this 
union gave him a letter of introduction which had been given 
to another man by the secretary of the St. Louis Metal 
l'rades Association. He maintains ‘that he does not know 
how these officials came into possession of this letter, and it 
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can only be surmised that they waylaid the man intended to 
be introduced and took it from him by force. 

These are only a few of the many cases that could be cited. 
They illustrate, however, the extremes to which this union 
will permit its members to go. 

The President of the I. A. of M. in his annual report 
dated July 1, 1904, states that the grand lodge has already 
paid $15,250 on account of this Quincy strike. How many 
thousands of dollars have been contributed by subordinate 
lodges throughout the country and by other trade unionists 
in Quincy will probably never be known 

It is to be especially noted and kept in mind that this strike 
is not for the maintenance of any principle of unionism and 
if successful, could not possibly result in furthering the in- 
terests of the association at large. It is purely a personal 
affair. If an employer ever had good reason to replace a man, 
the Quincy Engine Works had 

The authorities of the city of Quincy have permitted these 
outrages to multiply and continue, until a condition exists 
that would be tolerated in few communities. The material 
interests of that city have been disastrously affected. No 
remedy for this condition will be found until the conservative 
and law-abiding citizens of the city unite to bring to bear 
such influence upon the authorities as would cause them to 
perform their sworn duties 

Quincy has thrived on her manufacturing interests, and 
her citizens should realize that a continuance of conditions 
now existing will preclude the possibility of her increasing 
her manufacturing enterprises and must ultimately terminate 
in driving existing interests out of the city or out of busi- 
ness 


Duluth’s Copper Mine Operations. 
As an indication of what some man’s name will do, this is 
told from Duluth: 
mine in Sonora, Magdalena, Mex., got into bad ways, partly at 


An old and several times abandoned copper 


least through the incompetency of the Mexicans in charge 
Americans took hold, saved the titles, revised the company’s 
capitalization, and changed it from a copper to a gold mine, for 
which it was probably better fitted. A certain amount of 
stock was alloted for sale and in one day Duluth subscribed 
for and paid down $1 each on more than 100,000 shares, on 
which $5 each is to be paid. All this because T. F. Cole, 
president of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. and head of the 
Calumet & Arizona group of copper mines, had visited the 
property, thought well of it, and because it was rumored that 
he was to be associated in its control. Mr. Cole, though a 


considerable holder of stock in the new company, is not a 
director, and will have nothing to do with the management 
other than, possibly, in an advisory capacity. This is the 
Black Mountain Mining Co., of Chicago, which has taken over 
the properties of the Nogales Copper Co. Mr. Cole’s suc- 
cess in the Calumet & Arizona and associated mines and 
prospects, in Southern Arizona, is said to have been nothing 
less than phenomenal, and the only mihe of the group that 
has had time to develop into a dividend payer has been the 
most wonderful financial comet that has passed across the 
mining horizon for a generation. This is the Calumet & 
Arizona, which in the twenty-two months its smelters have 
been installed has earned, net, $3,400,000, of which $1,300,000 
has been distributed in dividends. 


The proposition recently made by J. J. Anderson, of the 
National Electric Co., Milwaukee, to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Tacoma, Wash., relates to an open-hearth steel plant 
The Pacific coast market is now supplied trom the Mississippi 
Valley. 
material at a much lower rate, the local plant would save a 


[he promoters state that besides securing the raw 


high freight and have an advantage in the matter of time in 
delivery. While in Tacoma on a business trip for his firm, 
Mr. Anderson noticed that vast quantities of scrap steel could 
be purchased at $8 or $9 per ton, and figured that the Pacific 
coast market would take the output of a considerable plant 
He proposed that®if Tacoma would guarantee to raise one 
third of the capital, he would undertake to raise two-thirds in 
and about Milwaukee 
as yet gone. 


This is as far as the proposition has 


-be ground on a Wm. Sellers Co.’s grinder to this form. 
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HIGH SPEED STEEL TESTS AT ST. LOUIS. 


A test of high speed tool steel was announced to take place 
on Sept. to at St. Louis, and in view of the general interest 
in the latest developments in cutting tools, the undertaking 
was welcomed as a decidedly attractive addition to the special 
features of Machinery Day at the World’s Fair. The prelim- 
inaries pertaining to the contest were amicably arranged at 
an initial meeting held on Aug, 12. Representatives of a 
number of prominent firms were then present and the follow- 
ing stipulations were proposed and accepted as the governing 
conditions of the contest 

The size of tools to be 1% x 2% in. and I in. square when 
used in Armstrong toolholderg, One of the Wm. Sellers 
Co.’s tools was approved as the standard shape; each tool to 
Every 
contestant was required to bring his steel bars and have them 
forged on the grounds and each maker was required to fur- 
nish sufficient steel for two tools of the sizes designated. The 
number of tools was limited to two forged tools and two tools 
for Armstrong toolholders. The test cut was agreed upon 
in., 3-16 in. feed, at a cutting 
speed of 100 lineal feet per minute, to be continued as long 


as % in., or a reduction of 1% 


as the tool would stand up and retain the proper cutting edge, 
this to be determined by the judges. On the test of the sec- 
ond tool in each case the speed and feed to be determined by a 
Che falling down of the tool to be 


If a tool 


breaks between the cutting point and the toolpost, the frac- 


majority of the judges 


indicated at that stage when it loses size of cut. 


ture determines the life of that particular tool and if the 
second tool breaks between these points it terminates the test 
of that particular brand of steel. The various brands of steel 
offered for test to be the same as is regularly offered on the 
market for sale. The tools after being forged, tempered and 
ground to be turned over to the committee. No preliminary 
test to be permitted before the official test. But one brand 
of steel to be entered in the contest by any one representative 

\ committee of five was also appointed to take charge 
of the tools, examine steel, and direct other preliminaries to 
the contest 

The test did not take place on Sept. 10 as was the original 
intention, but was postponed until Sept. 12. On the latter 
date only the representatives of Edgar Allen & Co., Ltd., the 
McInnes Steel Co. and Hugo Reisinger proceeded with the 
test. A number of other steels were tested, however, but 
under protest, the representatives having withdrawn. 

rhe tests took place in Block 9, Machinery Hall, in the ex- 
hibit of Manning, Maxwell & Moore \ motor driven lathe 
made by the Putnam Machine Co. of Fitchburg, Mass., and 
forming part of the exhibit of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
was selected for testing purposes. The cutmeter made by the 
Warner Instrument Co. of Beloit, Wis., was used in deter- 
mining speeds, etc. The judges were J. Leon Replogle, 
superintendent axle department Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, 
Pa.; Mr. Young, mechanical engineer with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and the assistant master mechanic of the D. L. & W 
R. R., from Scranton, Pa., who represented the superintendent 
of motive power of that road. The complete tabulated report 
has not yet been distributed but the foregoing statement of the 
test preliminaries and the outcome will give some information 
to those who may have been mystified by reports that the test 
of tool steel scheduled for St. Louis has taken place, and an 
other statement made with equal positiveness that it has not 
taken place. 


Surveys are already being made at Youngstown, O., for the 
location of the rail and sheet bar mills of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. The rail mill will be located on the site now 
occupied by some of the departments of the Brown Bonnell 
plant and will necessitate the removal of bar mill No, 3, No 
3 puddle mill and an old machine shop 





he Toledo Metal Furniture Co., Toledo, O., recently incor 


porated, was organized to absorb the Uhl Bros. Co. which 
had insufficient capital and a reorganization under a new name 
was thought preferable by those who are furnishing the cash 
capital. The business will be conducted at the plant now 


occupied by the Uhl Bros. Co. 
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LAKE SUPERIOR IRON MINES. 


The Helen mine of the Lake Superior Corporation, at 
Michipicoten, is now employing about 160 men and the out- 
put is averaging between 800 and 1,000 tons per day. A con- 
siderable part of the ore is being shipped to the United States 
on contracts, but some of it will be used at the blast furnaces 
of the Lake Superior Corporation at the Soo. 

A second steam shovel has been added to the equipment 
of the Leonard mine on the Mesabi range. It is expected 
the daily shipment will be doubled. The output has averaged 
about 1,200 tons per day. 

At the United States Steel Corporation’s Chapin mine, at 
Iron Mountain, ore is being loaded with two shovels. Ship- 
ments of more than 25,000 per week are being made. Some 
ore that has been in stock several seasons is being forwarded. 

The Buffalo & Susquehanna Co.’s Munro mine, near Nor- 
way, Mich., is shipping more than 500 tons per day. The 
property resumed recently and it is expected to continue 
active all winter. This company may take over the Perkins 
mine of Norway, which has recently been inspected in the 
interests of the Buffalo & Susquehanna people. The Perkins 
was a big and profitable producer in the first decade of Me- 
nominee Range mining. It was opened in 1879, closing in 
1890 when the limestone in the foot and the jasper in the 
hanging wall came together and pinched out the ore body at a 
depth of 400 ft. Recent exploratory work has shown results 
that lead to a belief that there are other workable deposits 

Plans are now being made for the unwatering of the Great 
Western mine on the Menominee range. An order - was 
placed during the week for a blower, to be used hereafter in 
keeping the open pit free of water. 

The new plant, so long talked of for the Tobin mine, has 
been ordered. It will be a first motion hoist with 10-ft. drums. 
The present battery of boilers will give place to a new one 
of the latest type of high pressure boilers. 

The Schlesinger Co.’s Palms mine, Gogebic range, is in 
operation after an idleness of over a year. At present only 
one shaft is being worked. 

Developments on the famous section 30 Vermillion range 
are very disappointing. Extensive explorations have been 
made during the past year. It is feared that the cessation of 
operations, if it comes, will have a depressing effect on 
operations throughout the entire Vermillion range. 

The exploratory work of the International Iron Co. on 
Hunter’s Island, a few miles north of the international 
boundary line on the easterly extension of the Vermillion, is 
not proving as satisfactory as it was hoped. In one of the 
holes driven by diamond drill, ore was cut a few weeks ago, 
but it was a narrow seam and was mixed ore and jasper. 

The annual report for inspector of mines for Marquette 
county, Michigan, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1904, shows 
that there were a total of 4,024 men employed during the 
year and that only 15 fatal accidents occurred, an average 
of less than 4 to the 1,000. This is far less than the average 
in Iron county, whose mines are about Crystal Falls, 
where the average was 17 to the 1,000, It is an uncom- 
plimentary fact that Iron county’s annual average is far 
above that of any other iron mining region in the Lake 
Superior country, evidencing, possibly, a less careful su- 
pervision and less regard for the life and safety of em- 
ployes than elsewhere. Iron county’s mines should be no 
more unsafe than those of Negaunee, Lake Antoine, Iron 
Mountain or Iron River. In his report to the supervisors 
of the county, Inspector Tregonning, of Marquette, says 
that he is confident that a large share of the fatalities in- 
curred in blasting operations are due to the fact that min- 
ers seem determined to work about powder with lighted 
candles in their hands or on their heads. Of the 15 acci- 
dents in Marquette county, only two were caused by fall 
of ground, a showing that gives remarkable testimony of 
the care exercised by mining companies in their under- 
ground operations. Falling down shafts was the cause of 
a third of the accidents. There are now 22 mines in oper- 
ation in the Marquette district and 12 in that of Crystal 
Falls. 

Fayal mine, Minnesota, is not likely to come anywhere 
near its record of the past few years, and will not produce 
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in 1904 more than 1,200,000 gross tons. It is now up to 
about 900,000 tons for the season, and is shipping com- 
paratively at a slow rate. The new pit running off south- 
ward toward the Troy mine is being tripped as fast as pos- 
sible, but very little of this year’s product is coming from 
steam shovel works, except as a shovel is employed in the 
bottom of No. 2 pit at the east side of the mine. This 
mine will be in shape another year for an immense output. 
Not only will its new great pit be ready for shovels in 
ore, but its No. 4 shaft, being sunk in rock, will be con 
nected with the main drifts and will be in shape to produce 
largely. The big pit will not be completed for some years, 
as the contract given there a year ago to the Drake & 
Stratton Co. called for 2,000,000 yards, but much ore will 
be uncovered and ready for operations. 

Mountain Iron mine, at the village of the same name, on 
the Mesabi iron range, will be developed largely the com- 
ing season. The entire westerly side of the pit will be 
rolled back and widened so that trains can move in the 
mine without switching and can come in on one side as 
emptied, pass the shovels continuously and go out the 
other side still made up as when they entered the pit. This 
will be of the utmost moment in cheapening costs of pro- 
duction and increasing possible output. The mine has 
been working with ease this summer and is making an 
output of about 1,000,000 tons. Four benches are opened 
for mining and four shovels are stationed about the mine. 
Very little stripping has been carried on during the season 


Export Ore Shipments from Port Henry. 

We have already referred to the shipments to Germany 
this year of 50,000 tons of Port Henry, N. Y., magnetic ores 
for use in the furnaces of the Westphalian district, where a 
basic steel is the product. The ore shipped is the crude 
product of the Witherbee, Sherman & Co.’s mines, running 
60 percent iron and 1.50 percent phosphorus. Seigfried Pels, 
European agent of the company, is now in this country, and 
the expectation is that exports the coming year will be much 
larger than for 1904, especially if proper freight rates can be 
assured. This ore is carried on ocean liners as ballast and an 
especially low rate has been given for some time. Witherbee, 
Sherman & Co. are mining heavily at Port Henry now and 
are concentrating much of their product to a most remarkable 
purity, getting a regular result of 71.60 percent iron. As is 
well known, theoretical purity of magnetite is 72. W. P. 
Schilling, formerly in charge of the Biwabik mines, Minnesota, 
is in charge at Port Henry. 





The Electric Controller & Supply Co., of Cleveland, posted 
a notice in its drafting room recently to the effect that it 
was the intention to send a man to St. Louis to relieve the 
representative in charge of the company’s exhibit at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. It was decided to choose 
the new man by a contest among the draftsmen. Each con- 
testant was required to write two articles, one on the com- 
pany’s improved direct motor drive for planers and the other 
on its mill table controller. Alt work on these articles was 
done outside of office hours. The four judges were: A. C. 
Eastwood, engineer; R. I. Wright, assistant engineer; Harold 
McGeorge, genera! manager, and J. H. Hall, chief draftsman. 
The competition was keen and a number of interesting papers 
were presented. A decision was rendered in favor of Geo. 
W. Magalhaes, formerly a student at Case School of Applied 
Science and later a graduate of Columbia University. Mr. 
Magalhaes will start for St. Louis within a few days and re- 
main in charge of the company’s exhibit until the close of 


the fair. 





The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, announces 
that on Oct. 1, it opened a New York office, having taken a 
suite of offices at 42 Broadwav. Geo. B. Damon, a well 
known engineer, has been appointed manager. 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. advises us that there 
is no truth in the report that it is removin® its steel plant 
from Middlesboro, Ky., to Max Meadows, Va. The company 
is neither increasing its present plant at Max Meadows nor 
building a new one there and it does not contemplate so doing. 
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NEW ENGLAND FOUNDRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 





The regular monthly meeting of the New England Foundry- 
men’s Association was held at the Exchange Club, Boston, on 
Wednesday, Oct. 12. B. M. Shaw, the president, occupied the 
chair. 

Announcement was made of the death of Archer Brown, 
of Rogers, Brown & Co., who had addressed the association 
and was on its program for the coming winter. On motion 
the president appointed Messrs. Magee, Lovejoy and Snow 
as a committee to prepare resolutions. 


The Casting of Iron. 


The president introduced C. H. Thomas, Newark, N. J., 
president of Associated Foundry Foremen, who addressed the 
meeting on “The Casting of Iron.” The speaker exhibited 
a few samples of cast iron made from the same mixture but 
made several days apart, showing how uniform the mixture 
had run. These proved very interesting to those present. Mr. 
Thomas’s address was in substance as follows: 

We all know that for the production of good castings we 
must have at the start a good cupola, a good blower, good 
fuel, good iron, a good melter, a good pattern, a good flask, 
good sand, a good molder and a good foreman. We might 
add, “a good firm,” but this goes without saying. There are 
so many cupolas considered first class machines that it is 
not within my proper province to recommend any particular 
make or type, as being the best. If I were asked what I 
would do in regard to procuring a cupola I would reply that 


if it was for running off large heats, say 35 tons or over, [ 


would have it built by a reliable boiler maker. The seams 
and joints should be calked and the sheets should butt each 
other and be fastened together by a band around the outside 
The cupola should be built of good material and not thrown 
together, as is the case with the manufactured-while-you-wait 
article. All the rivet and bolt holes should be countersunk 
in the inside of the shell and the tuyeres so made as to avoid 
cutting the firebrick or blocks. The cupola should be de- 
signed so that the lining when new will conform to the shape 
in which it will burn out after continued use. 

My experience has been that the blast striking directly 
against the fuel is to a certain extent deflected from the 
center of the cupola and finds an easier exit between the fire 
brick lining and the fuel and stock. This causes the former 
to wear out quite rapidly, particularly if there is very much 
slag. Slag formed in the cupola seems to have a great 
affinity for the firebrick lining. It simply devours it when a 
very strong blast is used. 

The idea of carrying the tuyeres toward the center of the 
cupola is not new. It was employed in the construction of 
the McKenzie cupolas and gave very good results with lump 
coal. These cupolas were not very rapid melters but the iron 
came very hot. I have used coke and Lehigh coal mixed 
in charging these cupolas but never tried to run entirely with 
coke so cannot say what the result might have been in that 
case. 

The bricks can be kept closely together where there are 
no bolt or rivet heads to interfere and thus a longer life is 
assured to the lining The further apart the bricks are the 
more readily the blast attacks them. I use a mixture of one 
part fireclay or kaolin and three parts of No. 3 Jersey mold 
ing sand as a thin mortar. It stands the extreme heat better 
than the fire sand. I also use this No. 3 sand to make up 
the breast. 

I try to melt as hot and as rapidly as possible, the saving 
of time in molding being quite an item and the addition to 
the daily output one of the vital points in reducing the cost of 
production. This can be readily accomplished by the foreman 
if he goes at the matter systematically. He must use diplo 
macy and tact in approaching the men with whom he has to 
deal. The success of the transaction depends on how well 
posted each party may be. In the larger shops where most 
of the casting is done after the molder leaves the shop, the 
overtime of the helpers assisting in the casting can by rapid 
melting be reduced to a minimum. We have just installed 
a new positive blower, cutting off one-third of the time pre- 
viously taken in casting. We have discarded overtime for 
all but four helpers and two crane operators who remain to 
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take off the weights and break the bad castings that accumu- 
late from time to time. 

I have here a few samples of cast iron from the same mix- 
ture but made a few days apart and these show how uniform 
our mixture runs. We believe that when we get a good 
mixture it is best to stick to it as long as we secure excellent 
results. Our castings vary from %& in. to 2 in. or more in 
thickness, and are principally ornamental, stair, jobbing and 
column castings. 

Our test bars are 1 in. square and 14 in. long, 12 in. be- 
tween bearings and break at from 2,800 to 3,300 Ib. We use 
a certain kind of scrap and two brands of pig purchased from 
two makers. It has been our experience that it is better to 
use all agricultural or railroad scrap in forming a good mix- 
ture. We then keep the silicon and other components more 
uniform than by buying any or all scrap iron that comes 
along. By keeping to one kind of scrap we soon find out 
what pig iron is best adapted to our work: and when this 
has been accomplished we are ready to make castings varying 
in thickness from very thin to very heavy work from the same 
mixture and get good results. 

We do not have enough light work to always run separate 
charges. Even if we had, the molders are not always ready 
for the metal when it is melted and therefore we have to 
cast our light work at any time during the heat when the 
molder gets ready. The only time we have trouble with hard 
castings is when there is a change from one scrap iron to an- 
other or a change in pig. Our mixture stands acid and 
heat tests that are very severe. Sometimes the casting is of 
a peculiar shape and we either add more pig or leave it out 
entirely. Some of our castings require a very soft iron and 
then we use 50 percent each of pig and sciap. This mixture 
is too rich for the general run of castings, particularly if 
there are light as well as heavy sections, as is the case with 
gear blanks. When the gear arms are light and the rim 
heavy we may find large shrink holes on cutting into the 
rim. These holes are due chiefly to too much silicon and 
graphitic carbon, the graphite being quite apparent. 

We have here a section of a flange broken from a steam 
separator body. This casting was made in a radiator and 
heater shop where the castings run about 3 percent silicon. 
Che fragment is from the drag or nowel side, at the lowest 
point in the mold—the last place where a defect should ap- 
pear. Had the mixture been from 2.2 to 2.25 percent in 
silicon this unsightly hole would not have occurred, the cast- 
ing would have been sound, the core saved, the machine work 
carried out and a finished casting made, representing so many 
dollars and cents. The iron mixtures ‘in this particular shop 
were in charge of a man who is an expert in steam fitting 
and plumbing 

Compare this piece of flange with a high silicon one. The 
latter was cast from a mixture of 20 percent pig and 80 
percent scrap. The grain is very open. There was a slight 
defect and we made the burn with the same mixture but 
found it so hard that we could not machine it. We learned 
that to make 
mixture than was used in the casting 
previously heated the casting it acted as a chill and the 


a burn properly we must use a much softer 
Although we had 


metal did not unite as when the soft iron was used. It is 
ilso necessary when making a burn to use an iron that will 
but very little. The mixtures I have mentioned will 
I do not recommend the use 
‘f as much scrap as is given here. There are but few pig 
irons that are good scrap carriers and there are many pig 


shrink 


; 


not do for all classes of work 


irons that need doctoring The only way to arrive at an 
ideal mixture for your work is to experiment with one grade 
ir class of scrap iron and three or four brands of pig to 
select from until you reach the desired result. So much 
trouble has been caused in our foundries by the indiscriminate 
ise of pig iron that it is time the foundrymen awoke to the 
fact that if they use considerable good scrap as a physic a 
whole lot of their trouble will disappear 

With your troubles disappearing in regard to iron, there 
is vet another essential in the production of good castings— 
the good metal must be poured into good molds. You may 
have to make changes in molders There is, however, one 
advantage on your side. You can instruct the apprentice just 
how you want the mold made and he will invariably do as 
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he is told. Keep your apprentices interested in their work. 
Be liberal with them and keep them advancing. You under- 
take to teach them the trade of molding and casting iron. 
It stands you in hand to see that they have frequent changes 
and are given the best work in the shop. As fast as they 
master one part, push them along to another, for they will 
be the future casters of iron. 

Those who generally keep a boy on one piece or class of 
work from one year’s end to another, deplore the scarcity 
of good molders. Your foreman may be to blame. He is 
struggling to increase the output in pounds and is liable to 
fall into the error of keeping the boy on some job where he 
gets a large product. He forgets that the boy came to learn 
a trade and on this last depends the future of the foundry 


business. 





After a short intermission dinner was announced, after 
which President Shaw introduced Thos. D. West, Sharpsville, 
Pa., who gave a very interesting address on: “Shrinkage 
Troubles and Methods of Feeding.” At the conclusion of the 
address, a rising vote of thanks was extended to Messrs. 
Thomas and West. The meeting adjourned at 9 o'clock. 
The following were in attendance: 


Thomas D. West, Sharpsville, Pa. 

B. M. Shaw, Walker-Pratt Mfg. Co. 

Chas. H. Thomas, Newark, N. J. 

Geo. H. Lincoln, G. H. Lincoln & Co. 

Geo. H. Gibby, Gibby Foundry Co. 

W. B. Snow, B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

L. N. Perrault, B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

John Magee, Magee Furnace Co. 

Fred F. Stockwell, Barbour-Stockwell Co. 

Wm. H. Bense, Kingsley Iron & Machine Co. 
D. L. Moody, Rogers, Brown & Co. 

W. G. Moody, Rogers, Brown & Co. 

M. L. Gay, Rogers, Brown & Co. 

W. M. Saunders, Saunders & Franklin. 

C. Hitch, Jr., American Tool & Machine Co. 
C. A. Reed, N. S. Bartlett & Co. 

G. O. Sawyer, Hartford Laboratory Co. 
Wm. C. Doherty, Doherty Bros. 

C. C. Boyden, Matthew Addy & Co. 

S. M. Thompson, Barbour-Stockwell Co. 

F. H. Ellis, Barbour-Stockwell Co. 

E. J. Lyon, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

Z. R. Tucker, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 

G. H. Carson, Mechanics Iron Foundry. 

R. H. Penney, Barbour-Stockwell Co. 

T. C. Wilson, Barbour-Stockwell Co. 

E. A. Tutein, Crocker Bros. 

O. E. Nutter, Saco & Pettee Machine Shops. 
Wm. J. Breen, Agt., Hugh W. Adams. 

E. V. Hazard, Old Colony Foundry Co. 

W. S. Wood, Cutter, Wood & Stevens Co. 
W. T. Nicholson, Cutter, Wood & Stevens Co. 
H. E. Gibby, Mechanics Iron Foundry. 

Jas. F. Lanigan, Davis Foundry Co. 

A. L. Lovejoy, Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Co 





Limestone Production in 1903. 

The recently issued report of the stone industry in 1903 
shows the quantity and value of the blast furnace flux pro- 
duced in 1902 and 1903 by States. According to this tabula- 
tion—prepared under the supervision of David T. Day, chief 
of the division of mining and mineral resources, the United 
States geological survey,—the production of limestone quarried 
for blast furnace flux decreased from 12,139,248 long tons in 
1902 to 12,029,719 long tons in 1903. During the same period 
the value increased from $5,271,252 in 1902 to $5,423,732 in 
1903. It will therefore be seen that for the same period of 
time the value of the blast furnace flux quarried in this 
country increased $152,480 and in quantity decreased to the 
extent of 109,529 long tons. 





The Atlantic furnace of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., New 
Castle, Pa., which has been idle for several months, will be 
blown in shortly. The stack is now being prepared for an 
early resumption. Two of the four stacks of this company 
in the Mahoning and Shenango Valleys are now operating, 
and owing to the increased demand for steel it was found 
necessary to increase the pig iron output. 





A meeting of the presidents of the subsidiary companies of 
the United States Steel Corporation was held at Pittsburg last 
week. President Corey was also in attendance. 
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FEATURES OF THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 





The Birmingham, Ala., Statue of Vulcan. 


A little to one side of the center of the Mines and Metal- 
lurgy building at St. Louis, stands the great statue of Vulcan 
and the cast iron figure is sufficiently imposing to attract 
much attention. The statue is located in the Alabama ex- 
hibit. It is said that the legislature and governor of the 
State were opposed to making any exhibit at the World’s 
Fair and the legislature adjourned without making an ap- 
propriation for the purpose. Some of the public-spirited citi- 
zens of Birmingham were not content that the opportunity 
should pass without due recognition and they succeeded in 
raising the funds for the admirable showing which is in 
place. The exhibit has been arranged around the colossal 
figure which is the largest cast iron statue ever made. It 
stands 55 ft. high and will ultimately be mounted on a 10-ft. 
pedestal at Birmingham. The head and shoulders of the 
figure have been made somewhat larger than true proportion 
would demand. This enlargement of the upper portion of 
the statue was designed to the end that everything would 
appear about right when viewed from the foot of the ele- 
vated position it will later occupy. This explanation will 
account for the disproportionate appearance of the work as a 
whole and which is clearly brought out in the halftone. The 

















STATUE OF VULCAN IN THE MINES AND METALLURGY BUILDING. 


statue was modeled by Sculptor Meretti, of New York, and 
the plaster sections of the model were shipped to Birming- 
ham and there the enormous castings were made. 


The Largest Timepiece. 


The floral clock is immediately north of the Agricultural 
building. The mechanism of the clock is buried and the dial, 


100 ft. in diameter, is but 6 in. above the ground. The dial, 
the hands, the minute hand (50 ft. long) and all of the frame 
are so covered with flowers as to quite conceal any mechanical 


contrivances. 

The numerals marking the hour are 15 ft. in length and 
are made of bright colored coleus. In a circle surrounding 
the numerals are collections of twelve distinct plants, each 
collection being 25 ft. long and 12 ft. wide. Nature has 
ordained that each of these plants should open its blossom at 
a certain hour of the day. As the hands of the clock reach 
the numeral naming a certain hour the flowers in the great 
bed at the back of the hour so designated begin to open their 
buds. 

Still another mode of computing time is shown. and this 
is by the primitive hour glass. On the south side of the dial 
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behind the numeral that denotes midday or midnight, is built 
a tower, 12 ft. square and 18 ft. high. The tower is of wood, 
and like most of the adjoining structures is covered with 
staff. The top of this tower is surmounted with a mammoth 
hourglass, made of heavy and clear crystal with the recep- 
tacles for holding the sand each 6 ft. in length and 4 ft. in 
diameter at the base. The hourglass is so suspended that 
when the sand is spent the glass automatically reverses itself 
and another hour is told off. 

Concealed in the tower is the machinery, controling the 
steel shaft extending to the center of the floral dial more than 
50 ft. away. Above the hourglass is suspended a sweet- 
toned bell, weighing 5,000 lb., on which the hour is announced. 
The sound is heard to the ends of the exposition grounds. 
With the first sound of the bell, the beautifully decorated 
doors to the tower swing open and the machinery that pro- 
pels the great timepiece is exposed to view. 

The entire center of the face of the mammoth floral clock, 
a space inside the numbered circle and 70 ft. in diameter, is 
composed of many colored atternanthere. This foliage com- 
pletely covers the ground, but will never grow tall enough 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





A circular from the Crane Co. of Chicago, treats of its 
exhibits at the World’s Fair and of the St. Louis headquar- 
ters. The company has an exhibit in Machinery Hall which 
includes practically everything in valves and other fittings re- 
quired in steam, gas and water lines. These include improved 
pop safety valves, both encased and plain spring, for use an 
all kinds of stationary boilers, water and cylinder relief 
valves for all purposes. The display has a number of high 
pressure goods, pipe bends, flanged joints, valves and fittings. 
In the Transportation building is an exhibit of pop valves 
and boiler trimmings for locomotive and marine work. The 
company has established a bureau of information for conven- 
ience of its customers and friends, in the Frisco building, 
Ninth street, St. Louis, and a representative of the firm and 
a stenographer are in constant attendance. Special cata- 
logue No. 100 has also been sent out and the 94 pages de- 
scribe in considerable detail the line of valves, fittings, ete. 

A booklet from Arthur Koppel of New York, illustrates 
the use of narrow gauge railway material. It contains an 

















THE FLORAL CLOCK AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


to be touched by the hands as they pursue their course. This 
plant grows low and exceedingly dense. 

The hands of the clock are made of a framework of steel, 
but wooden troughs filled with soil are provided, and in these 
troughs grow myrtle, ivy, and other green plants. The long- 
est hand moves 5 ft. each minute. 

The circle surrounding the numerals is 300 ft. in circum- 
ference and the sections of hour flowers each occupy a space 
25 ft. long and 18 ft. deep. The sections thus retain their 
individuality. Surrounding the twelve groups of flowers is a 
circle of grass 6 ft. wide. The floral clock is the exhibit of 
the Johnson Service Co., of Milwaukee. 





At the meeting of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. held in 
Denver, Oct. 17, the refunding plan was adopted as outlined 
in the agreement between the debenture bondholders and the 
refunding committee. The capital stock of the company was 
increased to $47,200,000, and $45,000,000 of the industrial 
company’s bonds were guaranteed by the Colorado Fuel & 
Tron Co. 


article entitled “On the Track” which has been prepared by 
Ernest Wiener, manager of the firm of Arthur Koppel. The 
article discusses transportation facilities with special refer- 
ence to shop purposes, industrial railroads, etc. 

The Fort Wayne Electric Works of Fort Wayne, Ind., has 
some new circulars descriptive of the multiphase revolving 
field generators, fuse boxes, etc. Several leaflets contain 
errata lists correcting circulars already issued. 

A bulletin and handbook list describe the switchboards 
and panels made by the Bissell Co. of Toledo, O. The 
present information supersedes the data given in earlier pub- 
lications and the numerous types of switchboard equipment 
are accompanied with many illustrations. 

Steam Bulletin No. 11 of the National Equipment Co. of St. 
Louis, illustrates the branch steam trap. The working parts 
of this device consist of a multiplying system of double levers 
operated by a copper float which is free to slide vertically 
on a brass valve rod. The water collects in the body of the 
trap until the float exerts a pressure on the under side of the 
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lower lever. This pressure is multiplied six times and trans- 
mitted through the levers which then raise the valve off its 
phosphor bronze seat and allow the contents to be discharged. 
These traps are return type and will deliver water against 
any pressure less than the pressure in the trap. The same 
circular has mention of the National boiler compound. A 
number of references to installations using this preparation 
are submitted. . 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. of Pittsburg, has a new 
price list of cold rolled shafting, couplings, pulleys, rope 
sheaves, belt tighteners, friction clutch couplings, etc. The 
book extends to some 200 pages and is well and freely illus- 
trated. ’ b ba 

The St. Louis Expanded Metal Fireproofing Co. of St. 
Louis, sends a record of some tests of reinforced concrete 
beams. These tests were made at the University of Illinois 
and are reprinted from a paper read by Professor A. N. Tal- 
bot at a meeting of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. A diagram shows graphically the relative efficiency 
of reinforced bars of different designs. 

The Lidgerwood Mfg. Co. of New York, has a descriptive 
catalogue of cableways. The publication is 9 x 12 in. and 
has 160 pages. The treatment is comprehensive and the ap- 
paratus is shown at work in various parts of the world and 
upon all sorts of tasks. The excellent illustrations add 
greatly to the other good qualities of the book and are very 
clear and informing. Altogether the publication is an ad- 
mirable specimen of two color typography. 

A circular shows the gap lathe of the Gisholt Machine Co. 
of Madison, Wis. This lathe has the turret on carriage and 
is especially advantageous where pieces of large diameter 
have much boring and wide shaving work to be done at or 
near the center. There are several sizes of this lathe built, 
the largest swinging 60 in. 

The Akron Chilian mill made by the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Co., of Cleveland, is used for the wet grinding of 
metalliferous rocks. The pamphlet is an excellent piece of 
work. Printing and pictorial features are handled with much 
skill and the machine and its parts are clearly described. 

The Rand Drill Co.’s latest circular, No. 19, illustrates the 
line of pneumatic hammers, drills and hoists made by this 
New York company. The hammers are seen at work chip- 


ping castings, on structural work and driving % in. rivets in 
the interior of the shield for the new East River tunnel. A 
number of drills are illustrated and a halftone of a piston air 
motor hoist shows a machine which is built in all capacities 
up to 10,000 Ibs. for any desired lift. 

The Canton Foundry & Machine Co., of Canton, O., is also 
proprietor of the Universal Machine Works and makes sheet 
metal working machinery, drop presses and dies for metal 
ceilings, air blast furnaces, pulleys, hangers, shafting, pat- 
terns, etc., as well as heavy and light castings. The industrial 
railroad equipment of the company’s design has among other 
novel features a turntable with a serpentine or winding track. 
This track is circular and filled with balls. The depth of the 
ball track is varied to form shallow pockets with easy enter- 
ing and descending grades. The table does not therefore bear 
upon the top of each ball equally—only rests on such balls as 
are at the upper portions of the track. It is claimed that this 
construction greatly lessens the friction found with the ordi- 
nary type of turntable. 

George K. Hooper of 11 Broadway, New York, has in a 
recent pamphlet given a record of his past few years work in 
cost reduction. Mr. Hooper comments briefly on a number 
of plants for which he has done work as an expert in modern 
production methods. 

Some important facts relative to the use and cost of lubri- 
cating graphites come in neat pamphlet form from the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co. of Jersey City, N. J. The varied forms 
in which this lubricant is made up for industrial purposes and 
the best way of handling it in order to obtain the maximum 
measure of possible success are discussed in straightforward 
fashion. 

Sundry price lists of nuts, chains, washers, rivets, burrs, etc., 
are from the Allegheny Forging Co. of Pittsburg. A descrip- 
tion is also sent out of the drop forged follower plate for 
railroad service. This saves the expense of drilling the hole, 
countersinking and riveting the thimbles to the plate. 
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INDUSTRIAL SUMMARY. 


[If you are in need of machinery of any description, please notify The 
fron Trade Review, and we will put you in communication with our 
advertisers at once.) 


New Buyers in the Market and Some of Their Wants :— 


The Brantley Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala. has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $100,000, of which $50,000 is to be 
paid in. The company will do a general foundry and machine 
business and engage in the manufacture of cotton gins, cotton 
mill machinery and cottonseed oil mill machinery. Incor- 
porators are: J. S. Boggs, of Albany, Ga.; Ben T. Wade, 
of Troy, N. C.,, and H. Linden Zell, of Birmingham. 

The Reliance Turbine Co., New York City, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000, to manufacture boilers, 
etc. Incorporators and directors for the first year are: E. H. 
Ludeman, O. H. Ludeman, New York, and H. G. Cooke, Pat- 
erson, N. J. 

Andrew J. Matrszek, manager of the Orscha Wire Works, 
Russia, is in the market for machinery for making wire, 
wire nails, welded and weldless chains, shovels, forks and 
horseshoe nails. He is expected to place some very large 
contracts. He is at the Inside Inn, World’s Fair grounds, 
at present and will soon come East. 

Application for a charter has been filed by the Cumberland 
Plateau Corporation, of Chattanooga, Tenn., which is to be 
capitalized at $500,000, with the following incorporators: 
Mark Packard, of Buffalo; T. R. Preston, W. D. Carswell, 
Samuel Bosworth Smith and Ross S. Faxon. The purposes 
of the company, as stated in the application, are to engage in 
the mining of coal and iron, operating furnaces and to deal 
in mineral lands in Cumberland county, Tenn. The cor- 
poration is said to have in its control about 20,000 acres of 
coal and iron lands in Cumberland and Morgan counties. A 
number of new mines will be opened and it is understood that 
blast furnaces will be built. 

The John T. Abbott Machinery Co., Fort Worth, Tex., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $20,000, to deal in new 
and second-hand machinery. Incorporators are: John T. 
Abbott, Adrian Bronquist and Adam H. Herdman. 

Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, until Nov. 8, for 
a quantity of machine tools for the Portsmouth, Boston, 
League Island, Norfolk and New Orleans navy yards, com- 
prising lathes, planers, bending and straightening rolls, ex- 
panding machines, cutting off machines, engraving machines, 
band-sewing machine, punching machine, milling machines, 
shears, helve hammer, steam hammer, air compressor, deck 
winch, drill presses, car wheel press, motor drives for various 
machines, traveling cranes, locomotive crane, centrifugal 
pump, steam pump, valve pump, engine and coal cars. 

The Quebec Electric Co., Quebec, will soon be in the mar- 
ket for about 6,000 h.-p. of hydraulic-electric generating 
machinery and the necessary appurtenances. The plant is to 
be located at Ste. Anne and Seven Falls. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until Nov. 1 for a quantity of 
supplies for the Mare Island and Puget Sound navy yards, 
including band resaws, cross-cut saw, engine lathe, molder, 
mortiser, etc. 

The Lehighton Foundry & Machine Co., Lehighton, Pa., 
will soon be ready to purchase a quantity of new machinery 
for equipping its proposed new shops, but at present the 
company is in the market only for a four-spindle horizontal 
drill. 

The Hewitt Supply Co., Chicago, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture railway supplies. 
Incorporators are: Arthur Dyrenforth, H. M. Carter and 
F. L. Hunn. 

The Haynes-Bates Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill, has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $30,000, to manufacture hardware 
specialties. Incorporators are: E. L. Haynes, George C. 
Bates and George E. Caughey. 

The Harry Kiefer Co., Brooklyn, has been incorporated 
with a capital of $12,000. Incorporators are: Harry Kiefer, 
C. E. Scriven, and C. W. Coughden, Brooklyn. 

A new industry about to be established in New Haven, 
Conn., is the American Ferrofix Graving Co. with a capital 
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of $500,000, of which $1,000 has been paid in. The company, 
which is promoted by New Yorkers, has filed articles of in- 
corporation. The stockholders are: Charles A. Collins, Louis 
B. Grant and Charles H. Werner, all of New York. The con- 
cern will manufacture, grave or otherwise repair machinery 
and also design and construct machinery and plants. 

The Bell File & Rasp Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $5,000. Incorporators are: W. 
F. Graham, Walter Rider, M. L. Bell and others. 

The Kansas City Car Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been in: 
corporated with a capital of $100,000. 
C. B. Eaton, A. C. Hunt and L. Harwood. 

The House Cold Tire Setter Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $200,000, to manufacture cold 
tire shrinking machines for vehicle wheels, etc. Incor- 
porators are: S. N. House, Walter W. Scott, Martin Mittler, 
Talmage Wardlaw, Henry Moyers and J. L. Scott. 

The Baldwin Equipment & Supply Co., Chicago, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $2,500 to manufacture railway 
equipment, machinery and supplies. Incorporators are: 
Luther H. Baldwin, E. A. Gaidzik and W. C. Hunt. 

The Lawrence Pump & Engine Co., of Lawrence, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital of $24,000. 
and directors are: 


Incorporators are: 


The officers 
President, Hiram L. Mellor; treasurer, 
Francis A. Hall; clerk, Percy Hall, all of Lawrence, Mass. 

Starks Heater Car Co., Chicago, has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000. The incorporators are: Justus Chan- 
cellor, Nellie McDonald and T. S. Harper. 

S. B. Robertson, Mount Holly, N. C., is in the market for 
complete equipment of machinery for a new foundry. 

The Budke Stamping Co., of Pittsburg, has been granted a 
charter with $50,000 capital, to operate a metal stamping plant 
at Canonsburg, Pa. The incorporators are: William H. 
Paxton, John F. Budke, George D. McNutt, George W. Ret- 
ting and John M. Watson. 

The Eagan Steel Foundry Co., Pittsburg, has been organ- 
ized by Daniel Eagan, formerly vice president of the Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries, and formerly president of the American 
Steel Castings Co., and his son, J. H. D. Eagan. A site has 
been secured at Verona, Pa., a short distance from Pittsburg, 
and contracts will be awarded shortly for the erection of the 
plant. The company has opened an office at 706 Home Trust 
building, Pittsburg. 


Fires and Accidents :— 

Fire destroyed the building occupied by the erecting depart- 
ment of the Chicago Locomotive Works. The machinery was 
badly wrecked and the loss is about $8,000. 

The foundry and machine shop of Ben S. White, Shreve- 
port, la., was destroyed by fire Oct. 9. The plant was valued 
at $35,000. 

New Construction :-— 

H. S. Kerbaugh & Co. have bought a site of 27 acres at 
Marysville, Pa., on which shops will be erected for building 
and repairing machinery. A machine shop 340 ft. long with 
two annexes, a forge shop, foundry and other buildings will 
constitute the plant. It is expected that work on the plant 
will be started at an early date. 

The work of repairing one of the Birmingham furnaces of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. and the Vanderbilt fur- 
nace of the Tutweiler Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. is being 
pushed. Both companies expect to be able to resume opera- 
tions at their respective plants by the first of November. Both 
stacks are being relined and otherwise improved. 

The Portland Wire & Iron Works, Portland, Ore., whose 
plant was destroyed by fire some time ago, has built a new 
plant equipped with modern machinery. The company makes 
a specialty of ornamental iron work and has been very suc- 
cessful. 

The shops and yards of the Atlantic & Birmingham rail- 
road, at Waycross, Ga., are being enlarged preparatory to the 
large increase of business expected during the winter. The 
work of enlarging the buildings began last week. The com- 
pany has purchased new machinery which will be installed as 
soon as the buildings are completed. 

The Twin City Foundry Co., Sterling, Ill., will build an 
addition to its plant. 

The Jacksonville Bridge & Iron Co., Jacksonville, Ill. is 
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building an erecting shop too x 140 ft., of brick and steel 
construction. A 15-ton crane will be installed. 

The Standard Stove Lining Co., Taunton, Mass., succeeds 
to the business of the French & Winslow Stove Lining Co., 
of that city. The plant will be improved both in buildings and 
machinery. 

The rolling mill plant of the Portland Iron & Steel Co., 
of Ligonia, near Portland, Me., which was destroyed by fire 
some time ago, has been rebuilt and equipped with new ma- 
chinery and is now in operation. 

No. 1 Ashland furnace, Ashland, Ky., has been rebuilt and 
will be blown in in a few weeks. 

Bellefonte Furnace, Bellefonte, Pa., has been put in blast 
after being relined and repaired. 

Adrian Furnace, Punxsutawney, Pa., was blown out Sept. 
26 for relining. 

rhe Buckwalter Stove Co., of Royersford, Pa. has just 
completed a large addition to the foundry department of its 
extensive plant, making floor space for 90 molders. A new 
cupola has been installed, additional machinery has been pur- 
chased, an interior telephone system has been placed in opera- 
tion and other improvements have been made. The concern 
was established in 1865 and has been making steady progress. 
Recently ground adjoining the present plant has been pur- 
chased to enable the company to build further additions when 
necessary. ~The company is now employing about 200 men. 
An architect has been engaged to prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for a six-story warehouse, 60 x 100 ft. 

A two-ton Tropenas converter is being installed by the 
Massachusetts Steel Casting Co., Everett, Mass., successor of 
the United States Steel Co. The plant will be ready to make 
castings in about three weeks. ‘The open hearth plant, con- 
sisting of two 15-ton furnaces, will be improved and will be 
ready for operation about Jan. 1. 

The Walker & Ehrman Mfg. Co., Chicago, will erect a 
plant for the manufacture of milled machine screws and bolts 
and set and cap screws. When this plant is complete, the 
company will have double its present capacity. 

The plant of the Stockton Iron Works, Stockton, Cal., re- 
cently destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt. The company will 
soon be in the market for saw bench, band saw, buzz planer 
and speed lathe. The company makes a specialty of clam 
shell dredges for building levees for reclaiming swamp lands. 

The plant of the Franklin Iron Works, Port Carbon, Pa., 
recently wrecked by an explosion, will be rebuilt. The ma- 
chinery was not damaged. 

The U. S. Navy Department expects to construct a new 
foundry in connection with their Navy Yards at Charleston, 
> <% 

[The Hennessy Foundry Co., of Springfield, O., will erect 
an addition to its pattern room. 

Harkins & Mahern, proprietors of the Berlin Iron & Brass 
Foundry, Berlin, N. H., are building an addition to their 
plant 40 x 50 ft. The first floor will be fitted up as a machine 
shop and the second floor as a pattern shop and woodworking 
department. 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
taken out a permit for the construction of a brick veneered 
foundry, to cost $950. 

The Eaton, Cole & Burnham Co., Bridgeport, Conn., is 
adding a building 50 x gi ft. and two stories to its old iron 
foundry. The old iron foundry, together with its addition, 
will be used as a brass foundry. 

The Tennessee Stove Works, Chattanooga, Tenn., recently 
organized with a capital of $50,000 which will be increased to 
$100,000, have purchased a tract of 4% acres just outside 
the city limits of Chattanooga and ground has been broken 
for two large brick buildings, which will be over 200 ft. in 
length. The plant will be in operation by Jan. 1. 

The new plant of the Topeka Foundry, Topeka, Kan., is 
nearly completed and will be in full operation in a few days. 
The structure is 75 x 112 ft. The Topeka Foundry was 
established 18 years ago and has been very successful. It 
does a general machine and foundry business. 

The Simplex Railway Appliance Co., Montreal, Ont., has 
purchased 43 acres at Lachine and will build large car works, 
employing 1,500 men and containing 15 buildings. 

The Bacon & Collins Supply Co., Albany, Ga., will build a 
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foundry and machine shop at a cost of $25,000. Of this 
amount about $10,000 will be expended on site and buildings 
and the remainder on machinery. 

To. keep pace with the growth of its business the Peerless 
Motor Car Co., Cleveland, has purchased five and a half acres 
on Oakdale street and has begun the construction of a two- 
story machine shop which will be 258 ft. long and 50 ft. 
wide. ‘This building will be the forerunner of several others 
which will cover the new site. The company expects to 
double its output. 

The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. will build 
an extension to its machine shops which will be 120 x 8o ft. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s foundry at South Altoona, 
Pa., when completed, will rank with the largest in the world 
and none will surpass it in modern equipment. A force of 200 
men is hurrying the several buildings toward completion. 
They will all be nearly finished by the first of the year and it 
is expected that the machinery will be installed by spring. 
The wheel foundry is almost complete and good progress is 
being made on the other structures. The wheel foundry will 
have a capacity of about 800 wheels per day. Two cupolas 
have already been erected and the power plant is nearly 
finished. Electricity will be the power. 

The Reliable Gas Machine & Mfg. Co., of Bettendorf, Ia., 
is nOW Occupying its new offices and the entire plant is nearly 
completed. The plant will have a capacity of ten complete 
machines per day, but a full force of men will not be em- 
ployed until the first of the year. 

The Sherwood Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of 
boiler and engine supplies, is now occupying its new plant. 
The main building is 50 x 120 ft., the converter building, 10 
x 35 ft. and the foundry, 50 x 100 ft. 

The Steubner Iron Works, Brooklyn, will build a two- 
story brick shop, 180 x 100 ft. with an open court in the 
center, and an extension 180 x 50 it. 

The Newton & Northwestern railroad will build shops at 
Boone, Ia. Construction will be begun at once. 


General Industrial Notes :— 

The Standard Stove Works, which recently erected a plant 
at Columbus, Miss., are now operating with a working force 
of 60 molders. The plant has a capacity of 150 cook stoves 
a day, which the company states are sold ahead for 30 days. 

The Kinnear-Hood Steel Co., incorporated eighteen months 
ago under the laws of New Jersey, will move from Irvington, 
N. J., to New Britain, Conn. It will occupy a plant now 
vacant and will manufacture a newly patented sheet metal 
radiator. The company has a capital of $300,000, of which 
$150,000 is paid in. The principal officers are: W. R. Kin- 


near, president; W. H. Hood, treasurer; Raymond Kinnear, * 


vice president. The directors are: Howard S. Hart, presi- 
dent of the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., and Charles Glover, 
president of the Corbin Screw Corporation. The company 
agrees to employ not less than 200 men for a period of five 
years, 

The Warner Motor Co., Northampton, Mass., recently in- 
corporated with a capital of $30,000, will manufacture the 
Little Wonder water motor for grinding, sharpening, polish- 
ing, buffing and other light purposes; the Hydrogiant, a ball 
bearing motor, and a geared motor for furnishing light power 
to run machinery of various kinds. 

The Gravity Iron Works, Carbondale, Pa., recently in- 
corporated, do a general foundry business. They will occupy 
a plant operated, until about a year ago, by the Carbondale 
Metal Working Co. The incorporators are: John M. Kem- 
merer, Benton T. Jayne, Charles S. Jacobs, T. R. Hughes, 
Charles Raine and Daniel Slowe. 

The promoters of the new Automatic Machine & Tool Co., 
of Toledo, O., have purchased the machinery of the Portage 
Motor Co., of Portage, O. They are now having the plant 
dismantled preparatory to the removal to Toledo. A building 
has been leased and the plant will soon be in operation. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association, of Nashville, Tenn., has 
sent a committee to Chicago to appear before the board of 
directors of the American Skein & Foundry Co. to endeavor 
to induce them to establish a plant at Nashville. 

The Denning Fence Works, Cedar Rapids, Ia. have been 
succeeded by the Denning Wire & Fence Co., incorporated 
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with a capital of $500,000. The change in name and increase 
in capital are merely to facilitate the taking care of increasing 
business. 

The blast furnace and wood alcohol plant of the Ashland 
Iron & Steel Co., Ashland, Wis., which has been closed for 
two months to make repairs, has resumed operations. 

W. P. Hammond will establish a machine shop at Marys- 
ville, Cal. Mr. Hammond owns and operates a number of 
gold dredges on the Yuba river. 

The Volunteer Disc Plow Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn., re- 
cently organized with a capital of $50,000, will probably not 
erect a plant, as it has made arrangements with the Chatta- 
nooga Implement & Mfg. Co. to have that concern manufac- 
ture its patent disc plows. 

The bids for erecting the steel superstructure of the Boston 
approach viaduct and seven fixed spans of Atlantic avenue 
bridge over the railroad yard of the Boston Terminal and 
Fort Point Channel were opened a few days ago. There 
were ten bidders and the bids ranged from $129,950, presented 
by the American Bridge Co., to the Pennsylvania Steel Co.’s 
bid of $89,100. The bids were taken under consideration. 

James B. Williams, president of the Automatic Scale Co., 
of Minden, La., is in Kalamazoo, Mich., arranging for the 
manufacture in that city of a universal automatic weighing 
baggage machine invented by himself. 

The outlook for the early reopening of the Columbia Iron 
Works, of St. Clair, Mich., is much more favorable than it 
has been for some time. The company proposed to settle with 
its creditors at 20 cents on the dollar, and the majority of 
them have accepted the offer. The liabilities of the company 
amount to $460,380, while the plant and material on hand, 
which are the only tangible assets, have been valued at 
$220,929, upon which there are liens of $84,136. 

The Meisel Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Mich. has made a 
second shipment of flour mill machinery to Yokohama, Japan. 
This company is now very busy and is making many ship- 
ments to points in the United States. 

The reorganization of the Vance Boiler Works, LeRoy, 
N. Y., was consummated last week, when the board of direct- 
ors elected the following officers: President and treasurer, 
Bernard Borgman; vice president, James R. Vance; secretary, 
Thomas H. Sweeney. The plant wiil resume operations un- 
der favorable conditions. 

The United States Steel Products Co. is figuring on a large 
contract for rails to be used in the construction of the new 
railroad system to be built by the Chilean government. M. 
Varella, who is now at the office of El Americano, 90-96 Wall 
street, New York, will make arrangements for the purchase 
of various railroad material, which will represent an ex- 
penditure of at least $5,000,000. 

At South Sharon, Pa., the Carnegie Steel Co. this week 
fired two additional open-hearth furnaces, making eight out 
of the twelve operative. The blooming mill was placed on 
double turn, as single turn operations did not produce suffi- 
cient steel to supply the demands of the mills of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. During a twelve-hour run last week, 
the blooming mill turned out 658 tons of steel, breaking the 
best previous record of 614 tons. 

The light rail department of the Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, of the Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa., was started 
up this week after a brief idleness. The Howard Axle 
Works of this company at Homestead was also placed on in 
full this week for the first time in many months. 

The tin house of the sheet and tin plate plant of the Fol- 
lansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburg, located at Mahon Station, W. 
Va., was put in operation this week. This plant is now oper- 
ating in full, and a large tonnage is being turned out daily. 

It is now announced that the tube mills of the National 
Tube Co., Pittsburg, located at Lorain, O., will be put in 
operation shortly after the first of the year. Both blast fur- 
naces will soon be started. The installation of machinery is 
progressing favorably and there is little doubt but that every- 
thing will be in shape to begin operations in January. 

It is probable that the steel mill of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Mingo Junction, O., will continue idle until the first of the 
year. The plant has operated only three months this year, 
and the two blast furnaces have not done much better. At 
present only one stack is in operation. 
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COCHRANE HEATERS Reduce Coal Bills 


One of the first things that should be considered by the engineer who is trying to put his steam 
plant on a more economical basis is the temperature of the feed water going into his boilers. If this 
temperature is under 200° F., and if there is exhaust steam available for heating the water, a distinct 
saving can be made in the fuel bills by installing a Cochrane Feed Water Heater. Every 10° added 
to the temperature of the feed water takes off more than 1 per cent. of the coal bill, and the total 
saving often amounts to 15 per cent. or more—seldom less than five per cent. The value of such a 
saving is so great that it is worth your while to find out exactly what the temperature of your feed 
water is. Do not depend upon guess work, nor upon the feel of the feed pipe, because if the water 
has a temperature of 150° the pipe will be too hot for you to keep your hand on it, and may mislead 
you into thinking that you are obtaining the maximum temperature. Put a thermometer right in the 
pipe and see what the real temperatureis. Aslike as not you will find that by installing a Cochrane 

eater, and using your exhaust steam to heat the water, you will be able to make a coal saving that 
will pay for the installation in afew months. If you desire to investigate more fully the possibilities 
of these Cochrane Heaters, send for our Catalogue 11-H which describes and illustrates them, and 
which contains much information of value to the man who owns or operates a steam plant. 


HARRISON SAFETY BOILER WORKS, Clearfield and 17th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers also of Cochrane Steam and Oli Separators and of the Sorge-Cochrane System. 


i ” . . | 
“Cleveland” Wall Radial Drills 


For Drilling, Reaming, Countersinking 

















Any length of arm 6 to 16 feet. Arm has power travel up and 
down 6 feet. Lever, Hand Wheel and Power Feeds. We have 
built these drills for ten years and we can guarantee our product, 


Send for booklet illustrating and describing six styles. 


IN STOCK QUICK DELIVERY 





THE CLEVELAND PUNCH & SHEAR WORKS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
M’frs “Cleveland” Punches, Shears, Rolls, Rotary Planers, Plate Planers, ete. 
PUNCHES AND DIES, ANY AND ALL STANDARDS 


\ ““ Our Name Denotes Quality’’ : 
Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co, 


FORT PITT FOUNDRY. 
Twelfth and Etna Streets, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROLLING MILLS, ~ "ss: 
sexs ENGINES 


tron, Steel and Brass Castings 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


lron and Steel Works Machinery, 
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“MILTON” 





WIRE MILLS 


Producing wire 
for uails, market, and fine wire 
Tianing wire and Galvanized wire outfits 


CHAIN FACTORIES 


Improved 
ting and link 
Winders, Cutters, Hammers, 


Clay Working Tools 


New Plants installed. 


Old Plants made new. 
While you are getting, get the best. HOT 
Nearly 50 years’ PRESSED nal 
1856 experience behind our goods 1904 CO LD 


Write for prices, stating capacity wanted PUNCH ED 


THE Are made of double refined bar iron. They’re 
true to size, and well finished. This ought to 


TURNER, VAUGHN @ TAYLOR interest you, but if net—the price certainly will. 


COMPANY CATALOG P 


Cuyahoga Falls, O., U.S. A. 
THE MILTON MANUFACTURING CO., Milton, Pa. 



































Aun Sheet Metal Workers 


WILL APPRECIATE ONE OF OUR 


“APOLLO 


BEST BLOOM” Weight Cards. PITTSBURGH 
























We have just found a quantity of these at one of our Plants, and while they bear the 
name of the American Sheet Steel Company, and are, therefore, a little out of date 
as to the name of our company, the information they contain is as valuable as 
ever and will be of great help to any person who uses Galvanized Sheets. 
The “APOLLO” Weight Cards not only tell the size, gauge, weight and 













W.C. 
} te . number of sheets per bundle, but also the number of square feet in all the 
meyer, ‘NY various sized sheets. 
Add. Agt. — The Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets and the Apollo Weight 
wer oe ‘, Cards are much alike; they both save the user lots of time, money 
Kindly send me d ’ 
one of your worry and guess work. 
“APOLLO ‘ If you can use an Apollo Weight Card, clip off the corner of 
Best Bloom” ‘, this ad, fill it out and send to W. C. Cronemeyer, Advertising 
Weight Cards. , ne “tan - " : 
Agent, 222 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., and one will be 





Yours very truly, , 
_e sent by return mail. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 


FRICH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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